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Volume XXI JUNE 1944 Number 2 


WHY GOD RESIDES IN HEAVEN 
(A New Interpretation of Purgatorio x1, 2-3) 


a second and third verses of Dante’s paraphrase of the Lord’s 
Prayer: 


non circunscritto, ma per pid’ amore 
ch’ai primi effetti di 1A su tu hai,' 


which at first sight strike the reader as mere padding, were intended 
by the Poet to answer an important theological query: namely, why 
does God, who is everywhere, have his residential seat in Heaven? 
The answer hinges on the preposition a, which philologists have 
traced back to Latin ad.? Accepting such a derivation, Dante schol- 
ars have commented on the verses as follows: ‘questo si dé inten- 
dere, che Iddio stare si dice nei Cieli, perché pid’ amore ae ai Cieli’’ ;* 
or “ma per compiacersi tua libera volonté maggiormente ne’ primi 
effetti della onnipotente tua destra, che furono i Cieli medesimi e gli 
Angeli” ;* or “ma perché ivi l’amor tuo maggiormente si diffonde 
verso i primi effetti della tua creazione, cioé verso i cieli e gli angeli’’ 
or again “nisi propter amorem quem habet ad primos effectus, scili- 
cet angelos, quos primo creavit” ;* or finally “God dwells in Heaven, 
not because He is ‘circumscribed,’ restricted to one place, but be- 
cause He is fondest of His ‘first works’—the angels and the heavens.’”’ 
Translators, who likewise have accepted ad as the source of a, have 
rendered the passage thus: “not circumscribed, but for the greater 


1 Purg. xi, 2-3. 

2 Cf. E. Richter, Ab im Romanischen (Halle a. 8, M. Niemeyer, 1904), 
25-26. Also A. Graur, ‘Ab, ad, apud et cum en Latin de Gaule,”’ Bulletin de la 
Société de Linguistique de Paris (1932), 20-25. 

3 Commento di Francesco da Buti sopra la Divina commedia di Dante Alighi- 
eri publicato per cura di Crescentino Giannini, Pisa, Fratelli Nistri, 1858-1862. 

4 La Divina commedia di Dante Alighieri, col commento del p. Baldassarre 
Lombardi, M. C., ora nuovamenie arricchito di molte illustrazioni edite ed in- 
edite..., Padova, Tip. della Minerva, i862. 

5 La Divina commedia di Dante Alighieri, coi commenti di Paolo Costa e di 
Brunone Bianchi, 3. ed., con nuove giunte e correzioni, Firenze, F. Le Monnier, 
1849. 

6 La Commedia di Dante Alighieri, col commento inedito di Stefano Talice 
da Ricaldone; pubblicato per cura di Vincenzo Promis...e di Carlo Negroni 
..., Torino, colle stampe di V. Bona, 1866. 

7C. H. Grandgent, La Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieri, rev. ed., D. C. 
Heath, 1933. 
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love which Thou hast to the first works on high’’;’ or ‘‘Not as being 
circumscribed, but because toward Thy first creation Thou hast 
greater love’’;® or again ‘“‘Uncircumscribed, save by the greater love 
Which Thou dost bear to thy first works on high.’’!° 

The foregoing paraphrases and translations would be indisputably 
correct if it were true that the preposition a, on which the interpre- 
tation depends, corresponded to Latin ad. But the fact is, as has 
been shown in another article," that this Italian particle has two 
progenitors, having descended not only from ad, but also from ab; 
and in the Divine Comedy it is employed in the sense of ab for at least 
fifteen different concepts, ranging from source or origin to attend- 
ance or accompaniment. 

One of the functions of ab in Latin was to indicate the person from 
whom sometning is asked or obtained: ‘‘eadem secreto ab aliis 
quaerit”” (Caes., Gal. 1.18.2); “emere... a quaestoribus” (PL., 
Capt. 453); “redimere . . . a iudicibus’’ Cic., Mil. 32.87); “a me im- 
petres’”’ (Pl., Cas. 311). During the early stages of the evolution of 
Latin into Italian, before words beginning with consonants both ad 
and ab were reduced to a, which, regardless of its source, became ad 
in front of words commencing with vowels, by analogy with ed, 
od, qued, and ad itself.* As complete confusion resulted when this 
ad, representing both Latin ab and ad, was finally employed even 
before words beginning with consonants, its true source needs to be 
determined by its syntactical réle, or by the verb with which it is 
used. In the sentence: “‘venditores ss ab eundem emtorem haliquid 
amplius deveri dixerunt’”’ (Carta ravennate di vendita, a.p. 539), 
source is indicated by ab followed by the accusative. In the phrase: 
“et accepi ad te Augustino clericus” (Carta astigiana di vendita, 
A.D. 788), ad, followed by ablative te Augustino and nominative 
clericus, raust represent ab, since in Latin accipere was never fol- 


® The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri, tr. by C. E. Norton, rev. ed., 
Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1902. 

* Purgatorio, with a translation in English triple rhyme by Laurence Bin- 
yon, London, Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1938. 

10 The Divine Comedy, translated by R. T. Bodey, Bath (Eng.), H. Cleaver, 
Ltd., 1938. 

" Antonio L. Mezzacappa, ‘“‘The Preposition a< ab and its Use in Divine 
Comedy,” P. M. L. A., June, 1942. 

2 For other examples see A. Guillemin, La Préposition “‘De’’ dans la lit- 
térature latine et en particulier dans la poésie latine de Lucréce 4 Ausone (Thése, 
Dijon, Chalon-sur Saéne, E. Bertrand, 1921), 48—50. 

13 E. Richter, op. cit., 25-26. 
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lowed by ad. Similarly, in ‘ma quantumqu’a Deu petete’”’ (Ritmo 
cassinese, stanza 10), a must be a descendant of ab, because Latin 
petere, meaning to ask, require, claim, beg, beseech, request, entreat, was 
always followed by ab and the ablative. Dante frequently used ab 
in the same way in his Latin works: ‘“‘postulabat a Deo” (Mon. 1, 
xv); “a superioribus substantiis petendum sit’’ (Zpist. x, 18); “‘ab 
eis... multa quaerentur” (Epist. x, 33); “quae cantio sumit ab 
arte’ (V.E. u, ix). Therefore the a which in the Divina commedia 
expresses the same function must be a descendant of ab: “chiedi a 
lui” (Inf. x1m, 81); “che a me richiedi?” (Inf. xrx, 66); “a lui... 
domando ’! duca mio” (Inf. xx11, 77); “la cheggio a lui” (Purg. xx, 
48); ‘a dimandar ragione a questo giusto” (Par. v1, 137). 

Although the preposition a as here used has been erroneously 
traced to Latin ad and equated to the dative of interest, the pas- 
sages just cited have been rightly comprehended, since the verbs 
chiedere, richiedere, domandare, and dimandare can, by themselves 
alone, without the aid of any other word, show that the object asked 
for moves from the person asked to the person who does the asking. 
But, since avere, like its progenitor habere, cannot by its nature in- 
dicate either origin or destination, the meaning of the passage under 
discussion can be determined only by a, which, as in the other ex- 
amples adduced from the Divine Comedy, corresponds to Latin ab, 
and denotes the source from which the “greater love” is obtained. 
The author of the Ottimo commento, who no doubt knew the twofold 
origin of a, elucidated the two lines as follows: 

Per pit amore ec. Perocché li amati che lassi stanno, pid in ogni cosa cor- 
rispondono alla divina essenza, che quelli che sono di sotto da’ Cieli, e perd 
participano pit della divina bontade. E dice: non circonscritto; perocché Dio 


contiene tutto, e da nulla é contenuto. E dice: ai primi effetti, cioé gli Angeli, 
li quali perché pid cognoscono, pit amano." 


For this contemporary of the Poet, at least, the source of amore is not 
God, but the angels. That such an interpretation of avere a is correct 
is strongly supported by Dante’s frequent use of habere ab in the 
sense of “to have from,” as witness the following excerpt from his 
letter to Can Grande della Scala: 


Omne quod est, aut habet esse a se, aut ab alio. Sed constat quod habere 
esse a se, non convenit nisi uni..., ergo omnia quae sunt, praeter unum 


™ L’Ottimo Commento della Divina commedia, testo inedito d’un contempora- 
neo di Dante, citato dagli Accademici della Crusca (ed. by Alessandro Torri), 
Pisa, presso Niccolé Capurro, 1827-1829. 
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ipsum, habent esse ab alio. Si ergo accipiatur ultimum in universo, non 
quodcumque, manifestum est quod id habet esse ab aliquo. Si a se, sic est 
primum; si ab aliquo, et illud similiter vel a se, vel ab aliquo.... Et sic, 
mediate vel immediate, omne quod habet esse, habet esse ab Eo. 


Alongside avere a there was, of course, the restrengthened avere da 
from habere de ab, which eventually triumphed; but for metrical 
reasons the Poet could not use da. 

Since from what has been said it is evident that philologically both 
readings can be defended and that avere a may mean either “to have 
for’ or “to have from,” it remains to determine which one is more 
in accord with the theological conception of the Paradiso. 

If we accept the interpretation that God resides in heaven because 
of the greater love which He has for His first works on high, it follows 
that He has less love for His later works, among them Adam and 
Eve, all the prophets, all the apostles, all the saints, and even the 
Virgin Mary, Regina Coeli. And if He prefers angels to men, the 
logical deduction would be that He prefers certain members of 
the human race to others. But such a conception of the Divinity 
inevitably leads to the theory of complete and immutable predesti- 
nation, according to which, regardless of faith and deeds, some 
creatures are foreordained to be saved while others are predestined 
to be damned. Moreover, and this is considerably more important, 
such a conception goes counter to the theory of free will, without 
which as a basis, the whole edifice of the Divine Comedy would 
crumble. 

Several passages in the Paradiso would seem to indicate on first 
examination that Dante inclined towards predestination, but on 
closer scruiiny we discover that they do not violate, but rather re- 
enforce frec will. In the sixth heaven, for instance, the Poet asks the 
Eagle to solve an ancient doubt of his: namely, if it is fair of God to 
condemn pagans, whose will and deeds were good in the light of 
human reason, simply because they were not baptized."* After repri- 
manding Dante for presuming to question God’s unfathomable 
justice, the Eagle says: 


Cotanto é giusto quanto a lei (prima volonta) consona: 
nullo creato bene a sé la tira, 
ma essa, radiando, lui cagiona.?” 


1% Epist. x, 20. 
16 Par, x1x, 70-77. 
17 Par. xix, 88—90. 
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a statement that seems to signify that God, who created all good, is 
in no way affected by it. This declaration, however, is modified con- 
siderably when, in answer to the Poet’s utter amazement that two 
pagans are among the blessed forming its eye, the Eagle continues: 

Regnum coelorum violenza pate 

da caldo amore e da viva speranza 

che vince la divina volontate; 

non a guisa che |’omo a l’om sobranza, 


ma vince lei perché vuole esser vinta, 
e, vinta, vince con sua beninanza.'* 


Though in complete accord with the divine will, the salvation of the 
two pagans was decided, nevertheless, not by God, but by “‘the warm 
love and living hope (of humans) which conquereth the divine will.” 
Trajan’s beatitude was obtained through the intercession of Saint 
Gregory, in answer to whose prayers God recalled the emperor to life 
so that he might die a Christian. As for Ripheus, he gained salvation 
through his own efforts: 


L’altra, per grazia che da si profonda 
fontana stilla, che mai creatura 

non pinse l’occhio infino alla prima onda, 
tutto suo amor 1a gid pose a drittura; 
per che, di grazia in grazia, Dio li aperse 
l’occhio alla nostra redenzion futura: 
ond’ei credette in quella, e non sofferse 

da indi il puzzo pid del paganesmo.'® 


That is to say that God granted grace to Ripheus in proportion to his 
capacity of receiving it, an offer which He makes to all his creatures 
under the same conditions.?° But Ripheus, who possessed, as we all 
possess, “della volonta la libertate,”*' could have refused God’s gift, 
just as the fallen angels had done. It was not God, therefore, but 


Ripheus who made the choice. 
Towards the end of the same canto we meet with the very word 


predestinazion: 
O predestinazion, quanto remota 
é la radice tua da quelli aspetti 
che la prima cagion non veggion tota.” 


18 Par. xx, 94-99. 

1? Par. xx, 118-125. 
70 Purg. xv, 67-75. 
21 Par. v, 22. 

2 Par. xx, 130-132. 
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But the term as employed by Dante does not have the connotation 
ordinarily given to it by philosophers. To him it means nothing more 
than the concatenation of causes and effects which the divine mind, 
unhindered by limitations of space- and time-measuring spheres, 
sees as taking place concurrently, without any element of succes- 
sion. The Poet explains this concept through his ancestor Caccia- 
guida: 

La contingenza, che fuor del quaderno 

della vostra matera non si stende, 

tutta é dipinta nel cospetto etterno: 

necessita perd quindi non prende 


se non come dal viso in che si specchia 
nave che per corrente gill discende.* 


Another passage in the Paradiso which on first examination seems 
to corroborate the traditional interpretation of Purg. x1, 2-3, 7.e. 
that avere a means “‘to have for,” is encountered in Beatrice’s dis- 
course on the redemption of mankind: 


Cid che da essa (1.e. la divina bonta) senza mezzo piove 
libero é tutto, perché non soggiace 

alla virtute delle cose nove. 

Pid l’é conforme, e pero pid le piace; 

ché l’ardor santo ch’ogni cosa raggia 

nella pit somigliante é pid vivace.* 


Although these verses deal specifically with the creation of human 
souls, the reader is legitimately inclined to apply them also to the 
creation of angels, and since the angels by their nature bear a closer 
resemblance to God than all other creatures,* the conclusion would 
seem to be that He loves them more than men. That such an inter- 
pretation is wrong, however, is sufficiently proven by the fact that 
a tenth of the angeis rebelled against God and were as a consequence 
expelled from His presence. Certainly it cannot be maintained that 
Lucifer is dearer to God than Saint Francis of Assisi, for instance! 
What Beatrice describes in verse 73 is not the state of the soul im- 
mediately upon its creation, but its condition after it has exercised 
free will, and accepted or refused grace. Like the angels, human souls 
are created directly by God and endowed with the same initial 
privileges, and, like them, they must first admit or reject His gifts 
and increase or decrease their capacity to love Him before their con- 
formity or hostility can be determined. 
% Par. xvi, 37-42. 


*% Par. vu, 70-75. 
2% Conviv. 111, vii, 5. 
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From what has already been said it should be evident that pre- 
destiaation, as the term is commonly understood, cannot enter into 
Dante’s scheme of the universe. Besides, the fact that God is im- 
partial in His love for His creatures is supported by the church 
fathers, who tell us, on the contrary, that the Divine Care, as a 
pure act, is equal for all. Of the many passages to this effect that 
could be adduced from the Scriptures, suffice it to quote Revelation, 
xIx, 10, where an angel, whom Saint John is about to worship, says 
to him: ‘See Thou do it not: I am a fellow servant with thee and with 
thy brethren that hold the testimony of Jesus,”’ indicating thereby 
that in the sight of God there is no difference between the status of 
angels and that of men.” With this opinion Saint Augustine concurs: 

Si enim populus Dei nondum factus aequalis Angelis ejus adhuc in ista 
peregrinatione dicitur templum ejus, quanto magis est templum ejus in coelis, 


ubi est populus Angelorum, quibus aggregandi et coaequandi sumus, cum 
finita peregrinatione, quo promissum est sumpserimus.?? 


Likewise, Saint Thomas Aquinas declares that the Divine Care, in 
itself simple and uniform, acts equally towards all: “secundum hoc 
aequaliter se habet hujus cura ad omnes.’’?* Dante, who follows the 
church fathers, particularly Aquinas, in so many respects, does not 
disagree with them in this. In the Convivio he states that “‘la prima 
Bonta manda le sue bontadi sopra le cose con un discorrimento,’’?® 
and in the fifth girone of Purgatory Hadrian V repeats the same 
thought, when, paraphrasing the angel’s words to Saint John, he says 
to the Poet: 


Non errar! Conservo sono 
teco e con gli altri ad una podestate.*° 


That in the Divine Care both men and angels are on an equal foot- 
ing is indicated further by the fact that men, like the angels, are en- 
dowed at birth with the same three initial advantages over the works 
of Nature: immortality, free will, and likeness to their Maker.* And, 
though mankind, like the angels who fell, forfeited the last two privi- 
leges by transgression, they were enabled to reacquire them by the 


26 In biblical literature angels are frequently represented as ministering not 
only to Jesus and the apostles, but also to certain characters of the Old Testa- 
ment (Cf. Gen. 19.15, Ps. 34.7, Ps. 91.11, Lk. 1.19, Acts 27.23, Heb. 1.14). 

27 Epistle (cLxxxvi1) to Dardanus, De Praesentia Dei, cap. V, sec. xvi. 

28 Summa Theologiae, 1-11, quaest. exii, art. 4. 

29 Conviv. II, vii. 

80 Purg. x1x, 134-135. 

31 C, H. Grandgent, op. cit., 711. 
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supreme self-sacrifice of the Redeemer, who by dying ¢n the cross 
manifested his insuperable love for the human race. Moreover, since 
mankind was created expressly to fill the places left vacant by Luci- 
fer and his retinue, we cannot escape the conclusion that to the 
omniscient and immutable Creator, for whom time and change do 
not exist, human nature is no less dear than the angelic. 

As the first interpretation, ther, is not in harmony with the gen- 
eral conception of the Divine Comedy, we must inquire as to the ad- 
missibility of the second: namely, that God resides in heaven, 
not because He is circumscribed, but because of the greater love 
which He obtains from His first creatures on high. We must prove, 
in other words, that angels love the Creator more than men can ever 
hope to do, either during this terrestial pilgrimage or later. 

After declaring that, as a divine act, the Divine Care is the same 
for all, the Angelic Doctor continues: 


Alio modo potest considerari ex parte eorum quae in creaturis ex divina 
cura proveniunt; et secundum hoc invenitur inaequalitas, in quantum scilicet 
Deus sua cura quibusdam majora, quibusdam minora providet dona.* 


Similarly, Dante wrote in the Convivio that “avvegnaché questa 
bonta si muova da semplicissimo principio, diversamente si riceve, 
secondo pid o meno, dalle cose riceventi.””* The grace that God grants 
to his creatures varies according to their capacity of receiving it, as, 
for instance, to quote the simile which Dante borrowed from Guido 
Guinizelli, if mud reflects less light than gold, the fault lies not with 
the sun, but with the mud. And so, he continues, the bounty of God 
is received differently by the angels, human beings, and animals. 
Moreover, each individual in these categories has a particular capac- 
ity of His own, determined by the generative soul and the influence 
of the stars, or, in modern parlance, by nature.* 

True, in the eighth canto of Paradiso, the Poet informs us through 
Charles Martel that God’s prevision becomes in the heavens a power 
capable of directing life on earth and that the diverse types of crea- 
tures and their preservation are foreseen by the divine mind: 

per che quantunque quest’arco saetta 


disposto cade a proveduto fine, 
si come cosa in suo segno diretta.* 


® Conviv. 11, vi, 95. 

*% Summa Theologiae, 1-11, quaest. cxii, art. 4. 
* Conviv. 111, vii, 13-16. 

% Conviv. 111, vii. 

% Par, vir, 103-105. 
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But the correspondence between what God sees and what actually 
occurs can be perfect only in the realm of pure intellect, where hin- 
dering or retarding forces do not exist.*”7 In our world, where acts, 
causes, means, and effects are material, the deed can never tally with 
the divine intention completely.** In the sphere of the Sun Saint 
Thomas relates that the idea, which is born of God and focussed by 
the nine angelic choruses, on descending from sphere to sphere down 
to our material earth, becomes so weak as to produce only brief con- 
tingencies, or mortal and imperfect beings.*® Therefore, the varieties 
and deficiencies of our world depend on the first matter, which does 
not respond spontaneously to the divine idea, and on the celestial 
bodies, which cause the prime matter to break up into specific ob- 


jects. 
Ond’elli avvien ch’un medesimo legno, 
secondo specie, meglio e peggio frutta; 
e voi nascete con diverso ingegno.*® 


The variety and innumerable degrees of perfection in created beings 
produce in them different capacities of receiving the gifts of God. 
And, since the grace that each acquires varies in proportion to its ca- 
pacity, the reciprocal force of these two elements, one of which is 
natural and the other divine, gives birth to distinct human personali- 
ties.“! In this regard Dante goes further than Aquinas,” insisting that 
even children, because they are born with different natural capaci- 
ties, are endowed with different degrees of grace; whence, developing 
different personalities, they acquire different degrees of keenness, 
on which alone depend their different states of beatitude. Saint Ber- 
nard, speaking of the souls of children in the celestial rose, says: 
Dunque, sanza merzé di lor costume, 


locati son per gradi differenti, 
sol differendo nel primiero acume.“ 


No matter what the degree of grace granted to children, it is al- 


37 Par. xix, 40—45. 

38 Conviv. 111, xii, 6-12. 

39 Par. x1, 52-69. 

4° Par, x11, 70-72. 

‘1 Giovanni Busnelli, Jl Concetto e l’ordine del Paradiso dantesco (Citta di 
Castello, 8S. Lapi, 1912), 1, 29. 

According to Aquinas all children are granted equal grace (See Busnelli, 
op. cit., 11, 166). 

“ Par. xxxu, 73-75. 
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ways sufficient for their salvation.“ So it is also with adults, but, 
whereas children, owing to their untimely death, have no opportu- 
nity to augment it, adults, by the exercise of their free will, can either 
reject it and be damned, or, by overcoming the obstructive influ- 
ences of the celestial bodies, can increase it immeasurably: 

E libero voler, che, se fatica, 


ne le prime battaglie col ciel dura, 
poi vince tutto, se ben si notrica.“ 


It is the victorious struggle of free will over natural obstacles that 
constitutes desert, and desert determines the degree of sight: 


e del vedere é misura mercede, 
che grazia partorisce e buona voglia;* 


As for the angels, they were endowed at once with both grace and 
free will, and those who did not rebel, but obtained desert by recog- 
nizing God as the source of their being, were granted as a reward, 
illuminating Grace, which gave them a direct vision of the Creator: 


Quelli che vedi qui furon modesti 

a riconoscer sé dalla bontate 

che li avea fatti a tanto intender presti; 
per che le viste lor furo essaltate 

con grazia illuminante e con lor merto.*? 


Of the three general categories of vision, therefore, the highest is 
that possessed by the angels. And, as vision constitutes cognition and 


cognition determines love, 
che cid procede 
da perfetto veder, che come apprende 
cosi nel bene appreso muove il piede,*® 


it follows that angels love God more than other creatures do.*® 


“ Provided, of course, they are baptized. For those who lived before 
Christ, salvation depended upon circumcision, and before the practice of 
circumcision, upon the faith of the parents in the coming of the Savior. 

“ Purg. xvi, 76-78. 

Par. xxvii, 112-113. 

47 Par. xxix, 58-62. 

‘8 Par. v, 3-6. (Cf. also Par. xiv, 49-50; Par. xvi, 28-30; Par. xxviu, 
70-72; Aquinas, De Verit., quaest. xxii, art. 1). The steps are as follows: Grace 
begets good will, grace and good will constitute desert, desert determines the 
degree of sight, and sight is the source of love (C. H. Grandgent, op. cit., note 
to Par. xxvitt, 114). 

4* Although these are the general degrees of love of the creatures for the 
Creator, the question arises as to whether it is possible for humans to acquire 
greater vision and, therefore, greater love for God than that possessed by 
angels. In Conviv. tv, xxi, 10, Dante admits the opinion that “se tutte le pre- 
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The first three verses of the eleventh canto of Purgatorio, there- 
fore, should be translated as follows: “O Thou, our Father, who 
art in the heavens, uncircumscribed, but through the greater love 
which Thou dost have from thy first creatures on high.” 

This interpretation is preferable to the one generally accepted, 
because it is more in harmony with the keynote of the Paradiso, 
which is not the mystery of predestination, as Professor Grand- 
gent thought, but the state of beatitude."' As Virgil explains to 
Dante, beatitude consists of the reciprocal love between God and his 
creatures, and his blessing on them corresponds to their affection for 
Him: 

Quello infinito ed ineffabil bene 
che 1a su @, cosi corre ad amore 
com’a lucido corpo raggio viene. 
Tanto si dA quanto trova d’ardore; 


si che, quantunque carita si stende, 
cresce sovr’essa l’etterno valore.™ 


Consequently, the happiness of each individual soul, be it that of an 
angel, of an adult, or of a child, depends, in the last analysis, on the 
intensity of its love for the Creator, a conclusion which is identical 
to that of Saint Thomas Aquinas: “Unde, qui plus habebit de chari- 
tate, perfectius Deum videbit et beatior erit.’’* Moreover, this love, 
which, except in the case of children, hinges on the free election of 
the souls themselves, is, regardless of its primal source, really felt 





cedenti vertudi (i.e. of the generative soul, the heavens, and the complexion), 
s’accordassero sovra la produzione d’un’anima ne la loro ottima disposizione, 
che tanto discenderebbe in quella de la deitade, che quasi sarebbe un altro 
Iddio incarnato.”’ It may be said that such a perfect disposition obtained at 
the birth of Jesus, who became a God incarnate and absolutely identical with 
God the Creator. The same condition obtained also, though in a slightly less 
perfect state, in the creation of the Virgin, who, therefore, according to Peter 
Damian, is endowed with all power in heaven and in earth (Serm. de Nativ. 
Mariae, ap. Gieseler, Kg., Bd. ii. Abth. 1.). Therefore, her vision, her love for 
God, and her beatitude is greater than that enjoyed by any of the angels. 

5° C. H. Grandgent, op. cit., 648. 

51 Cf. Salvatore Breglia, Poesia e struttura nella Divina Commedia, (Genova, 
Emiliano degli Orfini, 1934), 165-190. 

52 Purg. xv, 67-72. 

58 Giovanni Busnelli, op. cit., 15. On this point Aquinas wrote: “Intellectus 
plus participans de lumine gloriae perfectius Deum videbit. Plus autem par- 
ticipabit de lumine gloriae qui plus habet de charitate: quia ubi est major 
charitas, ibi est majus desiderium; et desiderium quodammodo facit deside- 
rantem aptum et paratum ad susceptionem desiderati. Unde qui plus habebit 
de charitate, perfectius Deum videbit et beatior erit” (Summa Theologiae, i, 
quaest. xii, art. 6). 
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by them as a voluntary, spontaneous offering. Hence the Poet says to 


Peter Damian: 
Io veggio ben . . . sacra lucerna, 
come libero amore in questa corte 
basta a seguir la provedenza etterna.™ 


As can be readily seen, the basis of the Paradiso is the same as the 
basis of Christianity: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind.’’® Just as the 
Scriptures state that in reality God dwells in the hearts of the saints,” 
so Dante tells us that the Creator lives most intensely in the souls 
that love Him best; namely the angels, particularly the seraphims, 
who belong 

al cerchio che pil ama e che pil sape.*” 
And, although God resides in the souls of the angels and of the 
blessed, He is not circumscribed by them either in a physical or 
spiritual sense, because they are pure spirits occupying no space, 
and because their wills are absolutely identical to his own, 


che quel che vole Dio, e noi volemo.** 


AntTOoNIO L. MEZZACAPPA 
Northeastern University 


% Par. xx1, 73-75. 

55 Mt. 22.38. Cf. also Cor. 13.13. 

5 Rom. 8.9; I Cor. 3.16 and 6.19; Gal. 4.6; Eph. 2.21. 
8? Par. xxvii, 72. 

58 Par. xx, 138. Cf. also Par. xx. 94—99. 




















FEDERICO CONFALONIERI AS SEEN BY 
FANNY MENDELSSOHN HENSEL 


Sey sources! for the biography of Federico Confalonieri, leader 
of the liberal movement in Lombardy from about 1814 until his 
arrest in December 1821, have been carefully edited. One small but 
precious item, however, seems to have escaped the attention of the 
students of Confalonieri and the Risorgimento in general. It is a 
letter Fanny Hensel, née Mendelssohn, wrote about an encounter she 
had with Confalonieri in Bellinzona, in the Swiss Canton Ticino. 

Since there is nothing we possess among the contemporary docu- 
ments concerning Count Confalonieri which can compare with the 
simple freshness and vivid candor of this richly gifted woman’s re- 
action to Confalonieri’s personality, I deem it worthwhile to make 
her letter known to a wider circle of those interested in the Risorgi- 
mento. 

The writer of the letter was the wife of the German painter Paul 
Hensel and the sister of the composer Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 
She was a brilliant woman and very close to her famous brother. She 
and her husband spent one year in Italy from September 1839 until 
August 1840. At the very end of their journey they met Federico 
Confalonieri by sheer coincidence at an inn in Bellinzona on August 
22, 1840. Two days later, in Airolo, at the south end of the Gotthard 
Pass road, she recorded the deep impression Confalonieri had made 
upon her, in the letter we reprint here. 

At that time Confalonieri was a man of almost 55 years of age. 
In the spring of 1840 the Austrian government had granted him the 
final amnesty, and he was permitted again to live in his native 
Milan. After more than eighteen years of prison and exile, the count, 
aged prematurely and in delicate health, was no longer, in the opin- 

1 Federico Confalonieri, Memorie e Lettere, ed. by Gabrio Casati, 2 vols., 
Milan, 1889. (Vol. 1, Memorie; vol. 1, Lettere).—Carteggio del Conte Federico 
Confalonieri, ed. by Giuseppe Gallavresi, 2 vols., Milan, 1910-1913. 

He is the hero of the memoirs of his Spielberg cell companion, Alexandre 
Andryane: Mémoires d’un prisonnier d’ état, 3rd ed., 2 vols., Paris, 1850.—Silvio 
Pellico, Le Mie Prigioni, first published 1832, mentions him in chs. 50, 79. 

He found his biographer in Alessandro D’Ancona: Federico Confalonieri, 
2nd ed., Milan, 1898.—The German novelist, Ricarda Huch, wrote a bio- 
graphical novel, Das Leben des Grafen Federico Confalonieri (1910). Although 
fiction, the novel seems to be based on a rather close study of the source ma- 
terial available at that time. In this work and in her essay on Confalonieri in 
Menschen und Schicksale aus dem Risorgimento (1909) she gives the best psy- 


chological portrait of Confalonieri we have up to date. Ricarda Huch earned 
her Ph.D. in history at the University of Zurich, Switzerland. 
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ion of the Austrian governor, a dangerous figure, energetic enough 
to play an active part in a revolutionary movement.? The judgment 
of the Austrian high official, whose only interest was to value the 
potential menace of a once highly influential Italian liberal, may 
not have been entirely wrong from his particular point of view. 

However, we can think of quite a different appraisal of the change 
brought about in Confalonieri by nearly two decades of suffering and 
sorrow. During those long years, the best in a man’s life, he had 
grown to such a high degree of moral greatness and almost saintly 
goodness, free from hatred and bitterness against his persecutors, as 
only a very few men are given to attain. While this state of mind 
must have been disappointing to the Mazzinian generation of the 
Italian fighters for liberty and independence, it can only command 
the highest respect and the most sympathetic understanding of the 
more detached observer of human affairs. It is quite natural that 
Fanny Mendelssohn Hensel, as a foreigner not involved in Italian 
political strife and as a woman particularly sensitive to human suf- 
fering, shows the warmest and heartfelt appreciation of Confalonie- 
ri’s personal tragedy. 

Except for the correction of two obvious misprints the following 
is the faithful reprint of that part of Fanny’s letter which tells of the 
encounter with Confalonieri. It is to be found in Die Familie Men- 
delssohn, 1729-1847. Nach Briefen und Tagebiichern von S. Hensel. 
Mit 8 Portrdts, gezeichnet von Wilhelm Hensel. Vol. II, 12th ed., Ber- 


lin, B. Behr’s Verlag, 1904, pp. 171-178. 
beans den 24sten _“ 1840. 


. Den ‘Tag darauf, 3 in n Bellinzona, erlebten wir eine 
jener interessanten Reisebegegnungen, die das Reisen so angenehm machen 
und sich unausléschlich in’s Gedachtniss prigen: Wir kamen gegen Abend 
dort an und man trug uns das Essen in einem Zimmer auf, in dem bereits ein 
altlicher Herr zu Tisch sass. Er redete uns sehr h6flich und freundlich an, und 
wir merkten bald im Verlauf des Gesprichs, dass wir einen sehr unterrichteten, 
jedenfalls ausgezeichneten Mann vor uns hatten. Als wir das Essen beendet 
hatten und im Begriff waren, auseinander zu gehen, frug er, woher wir waren, 
und als er hérte aus Berlin, erkundigte er sich nach Humboldt,‘ dessen Be- 


? D’Ancona, I. c., document Nr. 121, p. 469. 

* August 22, 1840. 

‘It can only be Alexander von Humboldt, the geographer (1769-1859), 
since Wilhelm von Humboldt, the philologist and diplomat had died in 1835. 
Alexander lived at Paris from 1808-1827. Confalonieri may have met him 
either when he went there in 1814 as representative of Lombardy to gain inde- 
pendence for his homeland or at a later sojourn in 1818. Alexander traveled 
also in Italy. Wilhelm von Humboldt is mentioned twice in Confalonieri’s 
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kanntschaft wir uns nun allerdings rihmen konnten, und da ihn Wilhelm!‘ 
frug, ob er Humboldt vielleicht einen Gruss bestellen dirfte und von wem? 
sagte er: Jo sono un uomo infelicemente conosciuto—il conte Gonfalonieri.* 
Bei diesem Namen wurde ich denn nicht wenig bewegt.* (*Er war ein Leidens- 
gefaihrte Silvio Pellico’s und aus dessen Buch Le mie prigioni im Munde aller 
Menschen. 8. Hensel’s note.) Als er unseren Namen hdrte, faind sich’s, dass 
er durch Arconati’s’? genau mit uns und unserer ganzen Familie bekannt sei, sie 
hatten ihm die Gastfreundschaft der Berliner und die unsere insbesondere 
tausendmal geriihmt. Nun war die Bekanntschaft augenblicklich geschlossen, 
Wilhelm liess sich sein Zeichenbuch heraufholen und er nahm das grésste 
Interesse daran und war gern bereit, zu sitzen, und Wilhelm zeichnete sein 
sehr ahnliches Portrait.* Auch von Gans® sprachen wir viel, nach Bartholdy*® 
frug er, als nach einem ausgezeichneten Mann, den er vor zwanzig Jahren in 
Italien gekannt und von dem er nach seiner Riickkehr noch nichts wieder 
gehért. Kurz, es gab der Beriihrungen so viele, dass uns der Abend, einer der 
interessantesten der ganzen Reise, nur allzurasch verging und wir uns von 
dem ausserordentlichen Manne wie von einem alten Freunde trennten. Was 
er uns von seinen Schicksalen erzihlte und die Art, wie er dariiber sprach, war 
unbeschreiblich riihrend. Fiinfzehn" Jahr hatte er auf dem Spielberg zuge- 
bracht, ohne in dieser ganzen Zeit irgend eine Nachricht von der Welt oder 





published correspondence. He had not only official contacts with him in Paris 
in 1814 but social ones also. (Cf. Carteggio, etc., vol. 1, pp. 100, 132.) 

5 Wilhelm Hensel, Fanny Mendelssohn’s husband (1794-1861), court 
painter in Berlin. Did historical and ecclesiastical paintings, well-known also 
for his portraits and portrait sketches of the Berlin middle class after the wars 
of liberation. 

* The correct spelling is Confalonieri. 

7™The Marchese Giuseppe Arconati Visconti (1797-1883) and his wife 
Costanza (1801-1870) were devoted friends of Confalonieri’s. In 1821 they 
went into exile in Belgium where they had considerable property. Confaloni- 
eri, returned from America and expelled from France, was their guest at the 
Gaesbeck Castle. The Arconatis spent much time in Germany. 

8 It is quite possible that the portrait in D’ Ancona’s Confalonieri is the one 
done by Paul Hensel. It shows an elderly gentleman in his fifties. The artist 
could have given it to the Count and thus it could have been preserved in the 
family archives, and from there passed on to the Museo del Risorgimento in 
Milan, where D’ Ancona found it. 

* Probably Eduard Gans (1798-1839), founder of Comparative Juris- 
prudence, professor of law at the University of Berlin. He traveled in France 
and England, where Confalonieri could have made his acquaintance. 

1 Jakob Salomo Bartholdy (1779-1825), uncle of Felix Mendelssohn and 
Fanny Hensel, née Mendelssohn. He was Prussian Consul General in Rome in 
1815. His house in Rome, the Casa Bartholdy, was famous for its art collec- 
tion and frescos painted by German painters of the Romantic school. 

1 Actually he was a prisoner in the Spielberg fortress from February 1824 
to the end of December 1835, i.e., almost eleven years. Counting from the 
day of his arrest, December 13, 1821 to November 29, 1836, the day when he 
was deported to America (cf. Carteggio, etc., Part Il, sect. II, p. 691), Cen- 
falonieri was a prisoner of the Austrians for almost 15 years, since between his 
release from the Spielberg and his deportation he was under continuous police 


guard. 
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den Seinigen zu erhalten,” ausser nach zehn Jahren die von dem Tode seiner 
Frau, die ihm von Seiten der Regierung ganz kurz und trocken™ mitgetheilt 
ward. Die ungliickliche Frau hatte vielfach erneuerte Anfragen gethan, um 
zu ihm zu gelangen, alles vergebens, endlich bat sie um Erlaubniss, nach 
Briinn zu ziehen, nur um ihm naher zu sein; da man ihr das nun nicht eigent- 
lich versagen konnte, so antwortete man, es stiinde ihr frei, aber sie wiirde die 
Haft ihres Mannes dadurch erschweren."* Da blieb ihr denn nichts iibrig, als 
in Mailand zu bleiben und zu sterben. Er sagt, von dem Augenblick hatte 
der Spielberg erst fiir ihn angefangen." Keine Biicher in der ganzen Zeit !** 
Man hat von solcher Grausamkeit, solcher moralischen Tortur keinen Begriff. 
Dann ging er nach Amerika in die Verbannung, hierauf nach Frankreich und 
Belgien und vor drei Monaten"’ bekam er Erlaubniss, auf kurze Zeit nach Mai- 


% According to the Memorie, p. 223, he received news from his family once 
(in 1827). The governor, “in occasione delle mensili visite del direttore di 
polizia, femmi da lui dire queste succinte parole: ‘che mi faceva sapere che 
tutta la mia famiglia stava bene.’’’ In March 1825 the Confessor Paulovich 
told him that he had visited Teresa Confalonieri and found her in good health 
(Federico Confalonieri, I. c., vol. 1, p. 198). 

However, he had clandestine communications with his family. Cf. Alessan- 
dro D’Ancona, p. 168. The extant letters to his family are published in Federico 
Confalonieri, vol. u, p. 137 and in Carteggio, etc., vol. 11, sect. I, p. 646, 651, 
656. Cf. also Alexandre Andryane, vol. 1, p. 182 ff. 

|. un giorno Federico venne chiamato dal direttore dello Spielberg, il 
quale gli disse queste semplici parole: S. M. l’Imperatore mi ha ordinato di 
annunciarvi la morte di vostra moglie; e senz’ altro aggiungere lo rimandd 
nella sua tana.”’ (D’Ancona, I. c., p. 189, n. 4.) 

Although the Austrian governor Strassoldo, in his report to Metternich 
admits that regulations do not forbid the wife of a prisoner to take up resi- 
dence in the town where her husband is kept in prison, Teresa Confalonieri’s 
request was denied perché sifatta infrazione agli usi non avrebbe servito . . . che 
a@ crescere tl suo (i.e. di lei) cordoglio e poi perché cid avrebbe suscitato in Milano 
una quantita di chiacchericci, e fors’ anche sensi di compassione per un uomo del 
quale non dovevasi pitt parlare, né interessarsi della sua sorte. (D’ Ancona, l. c. 
p. 180.) The document quoted by D’ Ancona, I. c., p. 436 does not confirm the 
motive given by Fanny Hensel. 

An elliptic sentence. Its meaning is: “From that moment on the impris- 
onment in the Spielberg fortress began to be a real torture.” 

6 At first the prisoners were permitted to have books of their own (Con- 
falonieri, 1. ¢., vol. 1, p. 150 f.), but later the Emperor himself withdrew this 
permission facendo sentire che era massima che per la fossimo puniti per dove 
avevamo peccato (Confalonieri, |. c., vol. 11, p. 203). Pascal’s Pensées and the 
Confessiones of St. Augustine were smuggled into his possession in 1827 (Con- 
falonieri, 1. c., vol. 1, p. 228). Only religious books were allowed (Confalonieri, 
l. c., vol. 1, pp. 201, 235). According to Andryane, l. c., vol. 11, pp. 247 ff., and 
Pellico, 1. c., ch. 80, the Emperor selected these books himself. Not even the 
priests who ministered to the prisoners could lend them books. Cf. Pellico, 
l. ¢., ch. 91. 

17 Actually four and a half months before. On March 12, 1840 the Austrian 
ambassador in Paris informed Confalonieri that he was permitted to stay in 
Milan for three months (cf. Carteggio, etc., vol. 1, sect. II, pp. 1011, 1013). 
Later the temporary permit was made a permanent one (cf. the following 
note), 
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land zu kommen, um seinen damals noch lebenden, zweiundachtzigjahrigen 
Vater zu besuchen. Bei der Gelegenheit erfuhr der Kaiser erst, dass er nicht 
in die Amnestie mit eingeschlossen gewesen sei,'* war sehr ungehalten dariiber 
und befahl, augenblicklich die Ordonnanz iiber seine véllige Freiheit zu erlas- 
sen. Mit der gréssten Milde und Schonung spricht er iiber seine Regierung, mit 
der gréssten Aufgeklartheit tiber innere und dussere Politik. Er muss ein un- 
vergleichliches Gemiith haben, nach all dem bittern Herzeleid, was man ihm 
angethan, von seinem Ungliick und seinen Peinigern mit solcher Sanftmuth, 
solcher unbeschreiblich riihrenden Giite reden zu kénnen. Nicht minder zu be- 
wundern ist seine Bekanntschaft mit Allem, was in der Welt vorgegangen, in 
Kunst, Literatur und Politik, da er fiinfzehn Jahr, wie er es selbst nennt, be- 
graben gewesen und die meiste’® tibrige Zeit jetzt in Amerika zugebracht hat. 
Unter allen Italianern, die ich habe kennen lernen, schien er mir der bei 
weitem Bedeutendste! Und solche Manner behandelt Oesterreich so!—”’ 


As far as the facts of Confalonieri’s life are concerned, the letter 
does not contribute anything new. Slight inaccuracies have been 
pointed out in the notes. Its value consists mainly in the portrayal 
of Confalonieri’s character as seen by Fanny Mendelssohn Hensel. 
She is immediately impressed by him and praises not only his cul- 
ture and wide range of interests, but also, and even more, his unique 
moral greatness. This is what she actually means by unvergleichliches 
Gemiith. This predominant quality is evidenced by the gentleness 
(Sanftmut, dolcezza) and the truly Italian bontd (Giite) with which he 
talked about his unfortunate life. She sums up her opinion by saying 
that he seems to her by far the most remarkable of all the Italians she 


has ever met. 
ARNOLD G. REICHENBERGER 


Ohio State University 


18 This is not correct. On March 4, 1840 Emperor Ferdinand himself gave 
permission al deportato Confalonieri di visitare il suo vecchio padre infermo e 
trattenersi in Lombardia complessivamente durante il corso di tre mest. (Cf. 
D’ Ancona, |. c., document no. 115, p. 465). On April 12, 1840 the Emperor re- 
admitted Confalonieri to the Austrian citizenship and unrestricted residence 
in the Austrian states (cf. D’ Ancona, |. c., document no. 125, p. 472 f.). 

19 Actually he stayed in America only from February 21, 1837 until August 
1837. 
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From Languages for War and Peace by M. A. Pei, New York, S. F. Vanni. 








ITALIAN AS A WAR LANGUAGE— 
AND BEYOND 


| A recent article appearing in the National Geographic Magazine 

(“The World’s Words,’ December 1943) an evaluation of the 
world’s chief languages, on the basis of the number of speakers, is 
given. A map accompanying the article (this map was later repro- 
duced in the New York Herald-Tribune of January 16, 1944) has for 
its purpose to show the reader the localities where American fighting 
forces are stationed, along with ‘‘the world’s great language em- 
pires,’’ said to be six in number—English, Russian, Chinese dialects, 
Arabic, Spanish and Portuguese. No mention is made of the fact 
that American soldiers abroad are, at the present time, in contact 
with Italian more than with any other foreign tongue, or, for that 
matter, that Italian, though on a more modest scale than other lan- 
guages, like French and German, which the National Geographic 
likewise fails to honor with “imperial” rank, nevertheless has a far- 
flung linguistic empire of its own. All of which shows the danger of 
entrusting specialized articles to magazine staff writers. 

It is not the purpose of the present article to go into a discussion 
of those “cultural” values which have perhaps been overstressed in 
the past by some of our too literary-minded professors and scholars. 
Such values are what they are; they appeal to those to whom they 
appeal; and they have the merit of being everlasting, not transitory, 
so that when the hunt for strategic languages of the Hausa, Swahili 
and Melanesian Pidgin type subsides they will emerge again as de- 
sirable per se, not by reason of often questionable, and always un- 
stable, uncertain “emergency”’ use. Nor do we wish to stress the fact 
that certain languages (French, German, Spanish, Italian) have 
proved both their cultural and their practical usefulness to our 
diplomats, business men and tourists (99%, in fact, of Americans 
who have had occasion to use foreign languages at all) over a period 
of centuries, in contradistinction to tongues like Russian, Chinese 
and Arabic, endowed indeed with numerous speakers, but with 
which there has been little contact in the past. The post-war world 
will probably bring about a reshuffle in practical language-values, 
but it still remains to be proved that the focus of cultural, or even 
of commercial importance will shift overnight from Europe and 
Latin America to the steppes of Siberia and the wild gorges of the 


Yang-tze. 
It is rather opportune, at the present time, to concentrate upon 
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the immediate situation, not cultural or literary, but commercial, 
political and military. And it is in connection with the latter consid- 
eration that Italian emerges as a language of primary importance in 
the present war. The situation may have changed somewhat by the 
time this article appears, but for the time being all indications point 
to the Italian front as the one in which Americans are most directly 
and vitally concerned. The occupation of Libya, Sicily and southern 
Italy has brought American troops in contact with more Italian 
speakers than with speakers of any other foreign tongue. This con- 
tact is immediate and vital, as proved by the innumerable episodes 
appearing in the daily press, in which knowledge or lack of knowl- 
edge of the Italian language forms the kernel of the story. It is 
rather fortunate for the comfort of our fighting men and their 
pleasant relations with the inhabitants of occupied territories that 
more American soldiers find themselves at home with Italian than 
with any other tongue, barring none. That this is due to the presence 
of over six million Italian immigrants and their descendants in the 
United States, rather than to any widespread study of Italian in 
American high schools and colleges may be a source of regret to those 
of us who are engaged in teaching the cultural tongue of Dante, but 
it is also a cause of immediate satisfaction by reason of the practical 
nature of that linguistic knowledge and the practical way in which 
it is applied. As the American occupation of Italy spreads to the 
center and north of the Peninsula, we may expect still greater 
fruits to be reaped from a situation which may be described as coin- 
cidental. 

What Americans in general and American high school and college 
authorities in particular have never fully realized is the value of the 
Italian language not as a vehicle for the poetry of Petrarch and 
Ariosto or the prose of Boccaccio and Manzoni, or even for the 
philosophy of Croce and Pareto, but as a tongue of primary prac- 
tical importance—one of the world’s key languages. Italy’s popu- 
lation figures, fairly impressive as they are, are far from telling the 
entire story. There are forty-five million people living on Italian soil, 
ell of whom, despite dialectal differences, can be approached with the 
national tongue, and all of whom are the living continuators of a 
millenary tradition of civilization in the arts, music and literature, 
commerce and trade, discovery and exploration, science and philoso- 
phy. But, in addition, Italian is a widely used tongue, far beyond its 
own borders. Nearly three-quarters of a million Italian speakers are 
located in southern Switzerland; almost three million in Corsica and 
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France, mostly in the south; a quarter of a million in Germany and 
Austria; 300,000 in Yugoslavia; over 100,000 more throughout the 
rest of the Balkans, and as many in Great Britain; in Malta and the 
islands of the Dodecanese, most of the population speaks Italian. 
The status of these Italian speakers in various European countries 
differs, of course, with the individual country; in Switzerland, Cor- 
sica and Malta, Italian, or a dialectal form of Italian, is indigenous; 
in countries like France, Germany and Britain, Italian is largely a 
language of emigration, brought to these countries by workers who 
have transplanted themselves in search of better living conditions; 
in Yugoslavia and other Balkan nations, Italian is largely a second- 
ary language, learned side by side with native Serbo-Croatian, Slo- 
venian, Greek or Albanian, by populations in close commercial 
touch with Italy. Everywhere in Europe, though not to the same ex- 
tent as English, French or German, Italian is learned in the second- 
ary schools and universities as a cultural tongue by the upper strata 
of the population. The total number of European speakers of Italian 
is estimated at a trifle below fifty million—not an inconsiderable 
total, and one which numerically places Italian fifth among Euro- 
pean languages, with only German, Russian, English and Freach 
ahead of it, the last two by only five and three million, respectively. 

In Africa, Italy’s colonial empire never attained the proportions of 
French and British possessions. Nevertheless, thanks to Italy’s long- 
standing occupation of Eritrea, Somaliland and Libya, and to wide- 
spread emigration to Tunisia, Algeria and Egypt, the sum total of 
Italian speakers on the Dark Continent tops the half-million mark. 
Of these, about half are located on soil at one time or another occu- 
pied by Italy, including Ethiopia. Most of the rest are located in 
non-Italian North African countries, notably Tunisia, where the 
number of Italian speakers is at least half that of the speakers of 
French. In Italy’s former colonies, it is worthy of note that the 
Italian speakers, whether colonists or natives, constitute the com- 
mercially and politically important segment of the population, and 
widespread polylingualism among them results in the fact that di- 
rect access to half a million Italian speakers gives indirect access to 
native populations running into several million (the total popula- 
tions of Italy’s African possessions alone, at the outbreak of the 
present war, were nearly fourteen million, while Italian speakers in 
French North Africa and Egypt can generally serve as intermediar- 
ies and interpreters with native Arabic-speaking populations num- 
bering about thirty million). 
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The Asiatic continent has not proved a very fruitful field for Ital- 
ian linguistic expansion. Still, it is estimated that between ten and 
twenty thousand Italian speakers are located in Turkey and along 
the Syrian and Palestinian coasts. Here again the importance of 
these speakers as potential intermediaries far outstrips their numeri- 
cal figure. 

The Western Hemisphere has supplied Italian speakers with a 
field of emigration which, in the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies, absorbed most of Italy’s population surplus. As stated above, 
some six million Italians and their descendants (most of them first- 
generation American-born) are located on United States soil, while 
another half million are scattered throughout Canada, Mexico, and 
the countries of Central America and the West Indies. Almost as 
many Italian emigrants as came to North America went to the 
countries of South America, especially Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay 
and Chile, where they contributed enormously to the development 
of those lands. Their status, and correspondingly the status of the 
Italian language, is on a considerably higher plane than it is in North 
American countries. Italian names are extremely common among 
South American officials, statesmen, and even presidents (Alessandri 
of Chile, for instance). Finding themselves in an environment of 
climate, language, and religious and psychological tradition far more 
similar to their native one than was the environment of North Amer- 
ica, the Italians who emigrated to South America experienced far less 
difficulty of adjustment and assimilation, far fewer cultural and ra- 
cial clashes. The Italian language is current today in large sections of 
Argentina, Uruguay and Chile, and in the southern States of Brazil 
(Séo Paulo, Rio Grande do Sul). Even where it is not, the linguistic 
similarity of Italian to Spanish and Portuguese is such that mutual 
comprehension seldom fails. It is no inaccuracy on De Amicis’ part 
that in his “Cuore” he represents his little boy hero who goes “From 
the Appennines to the Andes’’ as encountering no linguistic difficul- 
ties in the course of his peregrinations, speaking Italian to Argentin- 
ian shopkeepers and gauchos and receiving his answers in perfectly 
comprehensible Spanish. (This, by the way, might open up a new 
vista to those who advocate for use in South America a common 
language which is neither Spanish nor Portuguese, and which is rep- 
resented as being French—a French which is, of course, accepted in 
all South American cultured circles, but will emphatically not be 
understood by the untutored, as Italian is.) 
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In conclusion, the sixty-odd million speakers of Italian, located in 
both hemispheres and strategically grouped around the entire Medi- 
terranean basin, give, with their long tradition of culture and civili- 
zation, a safe guarantee of present and future linguistic importance 
based on numerical and geographical, as well as on cultural and 
commercial factors. The ease and harmony of the Italian tongue need 
no demonstration. Its similarity, practically to the point of mutual 
comprehensibility, with other key world languages, like Spanish and 
Portuguese, are added elements in its favor. Its value as a military 
language in the present emergency has been abundantly proved 
and continues to be proved every day. No scheme of world-wide 
languages can be considered complete which leaves Italian out of 
consideration. 

Mario A. PEI 


Columbia University 








ITALIAN PHONEMES AND ORTHOGRAPHY 


pPHON EMICS, a branch of linguistic science developed in the last 

twenty years, is the study of the significant classes of sound-types, 
or phonemes, of language. In phonetics, we study and describe the 
sounds themselves, as minutely as possible, paying attention to all 
details of pronunciation, even those which do not affect the meaning 
of words. Thus, we learn to pronounce Italian [t] and [d] as dentals, 
not as alveolars, and without the puff of breath usually accompany- 
ing the corresponding English sounds. This is especially necessary in 
teaching the pronunciation of a foreign language. In phonemics, we 
build on the results of phonetic study, to discover the pattern in- 
herent in the sounds of a given language, in their occurrence and 
distribution, and to establish the types of sounds which are signifi- 
cant in distinguishing the meanings of words. The phonemicist con- 
siders as members of the same phoneme (allophones or positional 
variants) those sounds which 1) are phonetically similar and 2) oc- 
cur in complementary distribution, i.e., never contrast with each 
other in the same phonetic surroundings. The resulting phonemic 
transcription has the advantages of being simpler than a narrow or 
detailed phonetic transcription, of representing only what is signifi- 
cant in the sounds of the language in question, and of serving as a 
sound basis for further linguistic analysis. 

In this paper we present an outline of the phonemes of standard 
Italian,! including certain phenomena of external sandhi (i.e., which 


1 For a discussion of phonemics and of its necessity as a basis for linguistic 
analysis, cf.: E. Sapir, “Sound Patterns in Language,’ Language, 1 (1925), 
37-51; L. Bloomfield, Language (New York, 1933), ch. v—-vir1; M. Swadesh, 
“The Phonemic Principle,’ Language, x (1934), 117-129; W. F. Twaddell, 
“‘Phonemics,’”’ Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht, xxx1v (1942), 262-268; 
B. Bloch and G. Trager, Outline of Linguistic Analysis (Baltimore, 1942), 
ch. 11. 

The standard Italian pronunciation discussed in this paper is not restricted 
to that of Florence or Tuscany. Among those whose speech the author has 
observed closely are: Giuliano Bonfante (Milan); Mrs. Vittoria Bonfante 
(Venice); Mrs. Bianca Maria Calabresi (Bologna); Vincenzo Cidffari (Calitri) ; 
Renato Poggioli (Florence); Mrs. Luciana Sacerdote (Turin); and many 
other Italians of various regions in casual contact. 

In addition, use has been made of the discussions of Italian phonetics in 
F. M. Josselyn, Etude sur la phonétique italienne (Paris, 1900) and G. Pancon- 
celli-Calzia, Italiano: Fonetica—M orfologia—T esti (Leipzig and Berlin, 1911), 
as well as of the articles by Josselyn, Panconcelli-Calzia, Camilli, and others, 
listed in the authors Bibliography of Italian Linguistics, §§1688-1720. Italian 
phonemics have been discussed by Giulia Porru, ‘Anmerkungen iiber die 
Phonologie des Italienisches [sic!],"’ Travauz du Cercle Linguistique de Prague, 
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take place only when words are juxtaposed in connected speech), 
and a discussion of their representation in conventional orthography. 
According to current practice in phonemic analysis, we first present 
the unit phonemes of standard Italian (listing under each phoneme 
its chief allophones and the conditions of their occurrence) and then 
discuss their occurrence and distribution. Phonetic transcriptions 
are enclosed in square brackets; hyphens in phonetic transcription 
indicate syllable division. Phonemic transcriptions are enclosed in 
solidi; conventional spelling is in italics. 

1. Juncture is of two types: open and close. Open juncture is in- 
terruption of the breath stream after the utterance of a phoneme 
(i.e., between phrases in a sentence or before absolute pause); close 
juncture is the absence of such interruption. 

2. Non-Linear Phoneme is stress, consisting of the utterance of a 
vowel phoneme with greater force of air expelled from the lungs than 
that applied to the pronunciation of other vowels. Symbol: ’. Stress 
is accompanied by vowel length (14 to 24 morae) in free non-final 
syllables.? 


3. Linear Phonemes are twenty-seven in number, and include: 
3.1. Syllabic Phonemes (Vowels): 


Pho-__ Allo- 
neme phones Conditions of Occurrence and Examples 
/i/ [i] stressed: /finfre/ “‘to finish’’ [fi-'ni:-re]. 
unstressed, except before or after vowels: /divini/ 
“divine”’ [di-'vi:-ni]. 


[3] unstressed, before vowels: /iéri/ ‘‘yesterday” 
{'je:-ri]; /kidma/ “he calls”’ ['kja:-ma]. 
[i] unstressed, after vowels: /fai/ “thou dost”’ ['faj]. 
/e/ [e] stressed: /séta/ “silk’’ ['se:-ta]; /métto/ “I put” 
['met-to]. 





vir (1939), 187-208; in both technique of analysis and manner of presenta- 
tion, her findings are not entirely acceptable (cf. V. Pisani, Archivio Glotto- 
logico Italiano, xxx1 [1939], 157-159). 

Thanks are due to Prof. Bernard Bloch for reading an earlier draft of this 
paper and giving many useful criticisms and suggestions. 

2 Cf. the statistics on the relation between consonant length and the 
length of a preceding stressed vowel, in Josselyn, Chapter x. 

Nasality may be present in sounds uttered before or after a nasal conso- 
nant, or even elsewhere (cf. Josselyn, Chapter IX; Panconcelli-Calzia, De la 
nasalité en italien [Paris, 1904]); but, as it is in no case a feature distinguishing 
one word from another, it is not of phonemic significance. 
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unstressed, except before “‘liquid’’ consonants:? 
/séte/ “thirst”’ ['se:-te]. 
/e/ [e] stressed: /béne/ “well” ['be:-ne]; /sétte/ “seven”’ 
['set-te]. 
unstressed, before “liquid”’ consonants: /servire/ 
“to serve” [ser-'vi:-re]. 
/a/ [a] in all positions: /kdsa/ “‘house”’ ['ka:-sa]; /matto/ 
“crazy” ['mat-to]. 
/>/ [>] stressed: /budno/ “good” ['bwo:-no]; /kstto/ 
“cooked”’ ['kot-to]. 
unstressed, before “‘liquid’”’ consonants: /dormfre/ 
“to sleep” [dor-'mi:-re]. 
/o/ [o] stressed: /kéme/ “how” ['ko:-me]; /sétto/ “un- 
der”’ ['sot-to]. 
unstressed, ex cept before ‘“‘liquid’’ consonants: 
/prodétto/ “product” [pro-'dot-to]. 
/u/ [u] stressed: /mtilo/ “mule” ['mu:-lo]; /btitto/ “I 
throw”’ ['but-to]. 
unstressed, except before or after vowels: /un{to/ 
“united” [u-'ni:-to]. 


[w] unstressed, before vowels: /busno/ “‘good”’ ['bwo:- 
no]. 
fy] unstressed, after vowels: /kausa/ “‘cause’’ ['kay- 
sa, 'kay-za]. 
TABLE I 
ITALIAN VOWEL PHONEMES 
i u 
e oO 
& =] 
a 
3.2. Non-Syllabic Phonemes (Consonants). 
rae. Bie Conditions of Occurrence and Examples 


neme phones 
/p/ [p] in all positions:! /pépe/ “pepper” ['pe:-pe]; 
/kappa/ “cape” ['kap-pa]. 


® Le. /I/, /m/, /n/, /r/, /n/ and /4/. Cf. the discussion of /e/, /e/, /o/ 
and /2/ in unaccented syllables by E. B. Davis, ‘‘Italian e’s and o’s,”’ Italica, 
xiv (1937), 117-125, and G. L. Trager’s comment in a letter to Davis, printed 
in Jtalica, xv1 (1939), 145. Most discussions of the point deny the existence 
of any contrast between open and close /e/ and /o/ in unaccented syllables; 
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/b/ [b] in all positions: /babbo/ “father’’ ['bab-bo]. 

/t/ [t] in all positions:* /tiitto/ “‘all’’ ['tut-to]. 

/d/ [d] in all positions: /kade/ “‘falls’’ ['ka:-de]; /kAdde/ 
“fell’”’ ['kad-de]. 

/k/ [kl before front vowels:‘ /kéto/ “quiet” ['ke:-to]; 
/kina/ “bends” ['ki:-na]. 

[k] before non-front vowels:* /kdésa/ ‘‘house’’ ['ka:- 

sa]; /kéme/ “as” ['ko:-me]. 

/g/ [g] before front vowels: /girlanda/ “garland’’ [gir- 


llan®-da]. 
[g] before back vowels: /géla/ “throat’’ ['go:-la]. 
/m/ [m] before vowels: /mano/ “hand” ['ma:-no]; /m4m- 


ma/ ‘‘mother”’ [‘mam-ma]. 
[m™] before /p/, /b/: /l4mpo/ “lightning-flash”’ ['lam™- 
po]; /gamba/ “leg”’ ['gam™-ba]. 
/n/ [n] before vowels: /nsnno/ “grandfather”’ |'non-no]. 
[n™] before dental and palatal consonants: /dénte/ 
“tooth” ['den®-te]; /dénso/ “dense’’ {'den®-so]; 
/guanta/ “cheek” ['gwan?-t§a]. 
[nm] (labio-dental nasal voiced continuant, slightly 
longer than 1 mora) before /f/, /v/: /infatti/ 
“in fact’’ [in-'fat-ti]; /invasiéne/ “invasion” 
[im-va-'zjo:-ne]}.§ 
[pn] (velar nasal voiced continuant, slightly longer 
than 1 mora) before /k/, /g/: /banka/ “‘bank”’ 
['ban-ka]; /rango/ “‘rank”’ ['ran-go]. 
/n/ [n] in all positions: /ndkki/ “gnocchi” ['nok-kil; 
/banno/ “bath” ['ban-no]. 
/f/ If] in all positions: /fatto/ “done”’ ['fat-to]; /baéffi/ 
“‘moustache’’ ['baf-fi]. 





but Davis finds contrast, determined solely by position (so that, in unaccented 
syllables, open and close /e/ and /o/ are in complementary distribution). 

‘In Tuscany, the unvoiced stop phonemes have unvoiced fricatives as 
positional variants when single in intervocalic position: /kdpo/ “head”’ 
['ka:-g0]; /daéto/ “given” ['da:-Go]; /lakdésa/ ‘“‘the house” [la-'xa:-sa], [la- 
tha:-sa]. 

5 The sound [nj] is to be ascribed to /n/ rather than to /m/ for morpho- 
logical reasons, since in combinations of more than one word [M)] is the sound 
occurring before [f] or [v] in words which, when separate, show [n]: [in] “‘in,” 
[kon] “with,” ete. 
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/v/ [v] in all positions: /vanno/ “they go” ['van-no]; 
/déve/ “where”’ ['do:-ve]. 
/s/ [s] in word-initial position except before voiced con- 


sonants, and in geminate clusters: /s6no/ “they 
are” ['so:-no]; /sténko/ “tired” ['stan-ko]; 
/k&ssa/ “chest”’ ['kas-sa]. 
[s*] in medial clusters before unvoiced consonants: 

/k&sto/ “‘chaste”’ ['kas*-to]. 

[s],{z] in free alternation (regional*) in intervocalic posi- 
tion: /kdsa/ “house” ['ka:-sa], ['ka:-za]; /spo- 
sire/ ‘to marry” [spo-'sa:-re], [spo-'za:-re]. 


[z] in word-initial position before voiced consonants: 
/sdénno/ ‘‘disdain”’ ['!zden-po}. 
[27] in medial clusters before voiced consonants: 


/asma/ “asthma”’ ['az?-ma]. 
/8/ [3] in all positions: /S4me/ “swarm” [!Sa:-mel]; 
/\dS8a/ “leaves”’ ['laS-Sa]. 
/t/ [t*] ({t] with sibilant [s] release] in all positions: /tio/ 
“uncle” ['t*i:-o]; /gratie/ ‘‘thanks”’ ['gra:-t*je]; 
/métto/ “overripe”’ ['met-t*o]. 
/d/ sd? ([d] with sibilant [z] release) in all positions: 
/délo/ ‘‘zeal’’ ['d*e:-lo]; /méddo/ “half” ['med- 
d*o]. 
/t/  [t¥] (unvoiced dental-palatal occlusive with sibilant 
[8] release) in all positions:’ /éfinkue/ “‘five’”’ 
{'t5in-kwe]; /k&to/ “cheese” ['ka:-t5o]; /k&t&o 
“T chase” ['kat-t'o]. 

6 As there is no case of minimal contrast between [s] and [z], these two 
sounds must be considered as belonging to the same phoneme, and varying 
according to regions: [s] in Southern Italy (('ka:-sa], [spo-'sa:-re]); [z] in 
Northern Italy ({'ka:-za], [spo-'za:-re]); and both, in different words (but 
often varying from one speaker or one region to the next) in Central Italy: 
({'ka:-sa], but [spo-'za:-re]). 

7 In Central Italy, the occlusive element in these phonemes is omitted and 
the palatal sibilant element pronounced alone, but with lenis articulation, 
when they occur single in intervocalic position: /kéto/ ‘‘cheese’’ ['ka:-So]; 
/&go/ “‘ease’”’ [!a:-%0]. Speakers from other parts of Italy often hear and imi- 
tate these positional variants of the palatal affricates as fortis palatal sibilants: 
['ka:-So], ['a:-Zo]. 

The extensive and often acrimonious debate as to the phonetic nature of 
these sounds, whether they be single or compound consonant sounds, does not 
affect our phonemic analysis, which can only consider them as unitary pho- 


nemes, 
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/g/ —s {a2 
MV 
(1'] 
/&/ [A] 
/t/ [rl] 


[r*] 


(voiced dental-palatal occlusive with sibilant [2] 
release) in all positions:® /génte/ “people’’ 
['d@en"-te]; /ago/ “ease” ['a:-d*o]; /maéggo/ 
“May” ['mad-d?o]. 

except before another consonant: /lardo/ “bacon”’ 
['lar'-do]; /maéle/ ‘“‘badly” [{'ma:-le]; /gallo/ 
“vellow” ['d2al-lo]. 

before another consonant: /kdldo/ “hot’’ ['kal'- 
do]. 

in all positions: /fixXo/ “son” ['fik-Ao]. 

(voiced dental flap or trill’) except before an- 
other consonant): /résso/ ‘“‘red’’ |'ros-so}; 
/karo/ “dear” ['ka:-ro]; /kérro/ “cart” ['kar- 
ro}. 

before another consonant: /karta/ ‘“paper’’ 
['kar'-ta]. 


TABLE II 


ITALIAN CONSONANT PHONEMES 


Labial Labio- Dental Palatal Guttural 


Dental 
Unvoiced p t in 
Stop Voiced b d g 
Nasal m n n 
— Unvoiced f 
Fricative} Voiced ~ 
Sibilant 8 § 
. Unvoiced t é 
Affricate Voiced d 5 
Lateral l A 
Trill r 


The sounds [j] and [w] are positional variants of /i/ and /u/; 
see §3.1. All consonants may occur in geminate clusters, which 
are phonetically long consonants, with “hold’’ 14 to 2 times as long 
as is normal for a single consonant (after a stressed vowel, the “hold”’ 
is longer than elsewhere).* The consonants /8/, /A/ and /n/ occur 


8 Other types of articulation occur in some speakers’ usage, e.g., retroflex 
apical flap or trill, uvular spirant, or trill, etc.; the latter is primarily an urban 


phenomenon, usually 


considered a Gallicism. 


* Cf. M. Swadesh, “‘The Phonemic Interpretation of Long Consonants,” 
Language, x111 (1937), 1-10. For statistical data on long consonants, cf- 
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only double in the interior of a word.'® Nasals, liquids and sibilants 
before another consonant in medial clusters are slightly longer than 
elsewhere: /ménte/ ‘mountain’ [mon®-te], but not long enough for 
them to be reckoned as double. . 

4. Occurrence of Vowels: (V =vowel; V =stressed vowel; C =con- 
sonant). 

4.1. Monophthongs: /eoténiko/ ‘‘Eocenic”’ [e-o-'t*e :-ni-ko]. 

4.2. Diphthongs, with one V and the other vowel, unstressed, /i/ 
or/u/: 

4.21. VV: /bidnko/ “white” ['bjay-ko]. 

4.22. VV: /psi/ “then” ['poi]. 

4.23. VV: /stipéndio/ “‘stipend”’ [sti-'pen®-djo]. If both unstressed 
vowels are of the same quality (usually /ii/) they normally fuse into 
a single long, unstressed vowe! sound: /stipéndii/ ‘“stipends’’ [sti- 
ipen®-di:]. 

Under other conditions than those described in §4.2, V+V form 
two separate syllables, phonetically and phonemically:'! /pfo/ 
“pious” ['pi:-o]; /die/ ‘two’ ['du:-e]; /mudiio/ “I die” ['mwoj-jo]; 
/tenéaiud-lo/ “ragman’”’ [t5en-t§aj-'w:-lo]. 

4.3. Triphthongs: VVV, with unstressed /i/ or /u/: /budi/ 
“oxen” ['bwoi]; /miéi/ ‘‘mine’”’ [!mjei]. 

5. The Syllable may be defined as consisting of a vowel, a diph- 
thong, or a triphthong, as described in §4, occurring under the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

5.1. Alone: /amare/ ‘‘to love’’ [a-'ma:-re]; /di/ “‘thou hast”’ ['ai]. 

5.2. Plus a preceding: 

5.21. C: /dio/ “god”’ ['di:-o]. 

5.22. CC: /stimdre/ ‘to esteem”’ [sti-'ma:-re]. 





Josselyn, Chapter X, and C. Metz, Hin experimentell-phonetischer Beitrag zur 
Untersuchung der italienischen Konsonantengemination (Gliickstadt, 1914). 

Long consonants in intervocalic position are of course ambisyllabic; for 
ease of transcription, we write them in the phonetic transcription as double 
consonants, one belonging to each syllable. 

10 Panconcelli-Calzia (Italiano, p. 11) states that /t/ and /d/ are also ‘‘per 
loro natura lunghe’’; but this is certainly not so, in view of such words as 
graitie/ “thank you”’ ['gra:-t*je], in which the [t*] is short and the accented 
vowel is long, the normal situation with an accented vowel before a short con- 
sonant. But even if /§/, /n/ and /4/ only occur long in the interior of a word, 
that is no reason for regarding them as functionally single, as does Porru 
(TCLP, vit, 207) in order to follow a pre-established pattern. 

In verse, any combination of two, three, or even four vowels may be 
considered as forming a single syllable. 
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5.23. CCC (only in word-initial position) :'* /sprekdre/ ‘‘to waste”’ 
{[spre-'ka:-re]. 

5.3. and/or plus a following C: /parte/ “part”’ ['par'-te]; /lApis/ 
“nencil”’ ['la:-pis]. 

6. Occurrence of Consonants is limited to the following positions: 

6.1. Syllable initial: 

6.11. C: any consonant: /s&ime/ “swarm”’ ['Sa:-me]; /Ai/ ‘‘to him” 
[Ai]; /ndkki/ “gnocchi” ['pok-kil. 

6.12. CC: 

1. /s/+-any stop, nasal, fricative, /g/ or /1/ (only in word-initial 
position): /spavénto/ “fright”? [spa-'ven®-to]; /sgelaére/ ‘‘to un- 
freeze”’ [zd*e-'la:-re]; /slitta/ “sled” ['zlit-ta]. 

2. stop or /f/+/r/: /primo/ “first’’ ['pri:-mo]; /frana/ “‘land- 
slide”’ ['fra:-na]. 

3. stop or /f/ or /v/+/l/: /platano/ ‘“‘plane-tree”’ ['pla:-ta-no]. 

4. /p/+/n/:'* /pneumatiko/ “pneumatic” [pneu-'ma;-ti-ko]. 

5. /m/+/n/:'* /mnem3niko/ “mnemonic” [mne-'m9:-niko]. 

6. /t/+/m/:'* /tmési/ “tmesis’”’ ['tme:-si]. 

7. /p/+/s/:% /pséudo/ “pseudo-” ['psey-do]. 

6.13. CCC (only in word-initial position): 

1. /s/+stop or /f/+/r/: /spregdre/ ‘to despise” [spre-'d*a:-re]; 
/sdraidre/ “to stretch out” [zdra-'ja:-re]. 

2. /s/+/p/ or /k/+/1/:"8 /sklerési/ “sclerosis” [skle-'ro:-si]. 

6.2. Syllable final: 

6.21. Before open juncture, in normal conversation, any stop, 
nasal, fricative, or dental sibilant, lateral or trill. Consonants in 
word-final position occur, however, only in loan-words, except for 
/m/, /n/, /\/ and /r/ in poetry or oratorical speech with apocopation 
of final vowel: /andidm/ “let us go!’ (instead of /andidmo/) etc. 

6.22. Before close juncture, only before another consonant or 
consonants in the following syllable. Any consonant phoneme may 
occur before the same consonant beginning the next syllable, i.e., in 
a geminate cluster: /fiXAo/ ‘“‘son’’ ['fid-Ao]; /léS8a/ “leaves” 
['laS-Sa]; /batte/ “beats” ['bat-te]; etc. The following consonants 
may also occur in syllable-final position: 

12 In division of syllables in spelling, the letter s is always written as part 


of the syllable following it: /nd4stro/ “ribbon’’ is written na-stro, but pro- 
nounced ['nas*-tro]. 

18 These combinations occur only in learned words. In popular pronuncia- 
tion, a group consisting of stop+stop or nasal, or of nasai+nasal, is replaced 
by the double consonant of the order of the second stop or nasal in the cluster: 
/pragmAatiko/ is replaced by /prammatiko/, etc, 
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1. /r/ before: a. all single consonants except /n/, /A/: /sdrto/ 
“tailor” ['sar'-to]. 

b. /tr/:!* /artralgia/ “pain in the joints” [ar-tral-'d%:-a]. 

2. /l/ before: a. all single consonants except /n/, /A4/, /r/: 
/kAlta/ “stocking” ['kal'-t*a]. 

b. /fr/!* and /tr/: /altro/ ‘“‘other”’ ['al'-tro]. 
3. /m/ before: a. labial stop: /kampo/ ‘‘field’”’ ['kam™-po]. 
b. labial stop+/r/ or /1/: /6mbra/ “shade’’ ['om™-bra]. 

4. /n/ before: a. all consonants except labial stop or /1/, /n/, /4/: 
/ténfo/ “thud” ['tom-fo]; /gén-te/ “people” ['d#en"-te]; /Anti/ “nay, 
rather” ['an®-t*i]; /Anke/ “also” ['an-ke]. 

b. non-labial stop or labio-dental fricative+/r/: /kAnkro/ 
“crab” ['kan-kro]. 

5. /s/ before: a. any stop, nasal, fricative, /g/ or /1/: /éasktino/ 
“each one”’ [t'as*-'ku:-no]; /pdsta/ “‘paste”’ ['pas*-ta]. 

6. /b/ before /d/:'* /abdikare/ “to abdicate’”’ [ab-di-'ka:-re]. 

7. /t/ before /n/ or /1/:'* /atlante/ “atlas’’ [at-'lan®-te ]. 

8. /d/ before /m/:'* /ka&dmio/ “cadmium” ['kad-mjo]. 

9. /k/ before /m/ or /n/:'* /tékniko/ ‘technical’ ['tek-ni-ko]. 

10. /g/ before /m/:'* /pragmatiko/ “pragmatic” [prag-'ma:- 
ti-ko]. 

7. Haxternal Sandhi. After certain words ending in a vowel, the 
initial consonant of any word following in the same breath-greup is 
doubled (cf. the examples given in Table III). These words (which 
are determined by purely lexical criteria) fall into three groups: 

1. Certain unaccented proclitic particles. 

2. Certain paroxytone prepositions. 

3. Oxytones: 

a. Monosyllables (mostly verbal and pronominal forms). 

b. Polysyllabice words. 
The final accented vowel of the words of type 3 is pronounced short 
(as if before a consonant) before another vowel or open juncture. 

We shall indicate the occurrence of this phenomenon by writing a 
special morphophonemic symbol (*) after any word whose presence 
in a breath-group occasions the doubling of the initial consonant of 
an immediately following word: /a*/ ‘‘to’”’; /da*/ “from”; /va*/ 


4 For a summary of the discussions on this point, with bibliographical ref- 
erences, and a listing of the words which normally occasion doubling of the 
initial consonant of a following word, cf. H. L. Norman, Jtalica, x1v (1937), 
58-62. This type of doubling in sentence-sandhi is not so frequent in the 
speech of North Italian speakers of standard Italian as it is in that of Central 


or South Italian speakers. 
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TABLE III 


EXAMPLES OF INITIAL CONSONANT-DOUBLING 
IN EXTERNAL SANDHI 


(IN PHONETIC TRANSCRIPTION) 


Isolated Forms Forms in Sentence—Sandhi 

a “‘to”’ \ka:-sa “house”’ ak-'ka:-sa “home(wards)”’ 
la-'ka:-sa ‘“‘the house”’ al-la-'ka:-sa “‘to the house”’ 
ve-'de:-re “‘to see” av-ve-'der-si “‘to perceive” 

da “from” Ime ‘‘me’”’ dam-'me “from me, by myself’’ 
'ka:-po “‘head”’ dak-'ka:-po “from the beginning’”’ 
lve:-ro “‘true”’ dav-'ve:-ro “in truth” 

lva “goes” 'be:-ne ‘“‘well’”’ 'va-'be:-ne “all right’’ 
'pres*-to ‘‘quickly”’ 'vap-!'pres*-to “he goes fast’’ 

ida “give’’ mi “to me” \dam-mi “give me’”’ 
lo “‘it”’ 'dal-lo “‘give it’”’ 

'kwi “here”’ vi-'t4i:-no “near’”’ ikwiv-vi-'t‘i:-no “nearby” 

la-tit-'ta del-va-ti-'ka:-no “‘of la-t4it-'tad-del-va-ti-'ka:-no “‘Vati- 

“the city” the Vatican” can City” 


“goes”; /dax/ “‘give’’; /kwi/ “‘here’’; /titta*/ “city”; /a*latitta*del- 
vatikano/ “‘to Vatican City’’; ete. 

8. Conventional Orthography provides the following representation 
for the phonemes of standard Italian: 

8.1. Vowel phonemes, stressed and unstressed, are normally rep- 
resented by the same letter as that used in our phonemic transcrip- 
tion or the most nearly similar letter of the Roman alphabet; /e/ is 
represented by e (sometimes é or é), and /2/ by o (sometimes 0). An 
unaccented combination of /ii/ in word-final position is sometimes 
represented by ¢ (cf. §8.22.3) or j: /studii/ “‘studies (pl.)”’ studi, 
stud?t, or stud). 

The forms /4*/ “‘has,’”’ /di/ “hast,” /A4nno/ “they have’ and /5*/ 
“T have’”’ are usually written ha, hai, hanno and ho; some individuals 
and journals (mostly scientific) write these ad, di, dnno and 4, re- 
spectively. 

8.2. Stress is usually not indicated, except in certain types of 
words: 

8.21. Indication of stress is usually given in: 

1. Oxytone words: /titté*/ “city” cittd; /tribi*/ “tribe” triba; 
/da*/ “gives” da; /é/ “is” é, é. 

2. Occasionally, words accented on the third from the last or pre- 
ceding syllables: /kdpitano/ “they arrive’’ capitano, cdpitano. This 
is usually done only to distinguish such words from words composed 
of the same linear phonemes and contrasting only by having stress 
on the second from the last syllable (in this case, from /kapitano/ 
“captain” capitano). 

8.22. Accent marks are used relatively rarely: 

1. The grave accent is the only one in normal use; it is used to 
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indicate stress in the cases mentioned in §8.21. With the letters e and 
o, it usually (but not always) indicates the phonemes /é/ and /3/. 

2. The acute accent is occasionally used instead of the grave; with 
the letters e and o, it usually indicates the phonemes /é/ and /6/ 
(but not always, especially with /é*/ “‘is,’”’ frequently written é). 

3. The circumflex accent is occasionally used over the letter 7, to 
indicate unaccented /ii/ in word-final position (cf. §8.1). 

8.3. Consonant phonemes are represented as follows: 

8.31. Phonemes with consistent orthographical representation 
are: 

1. Represented with the same symbols as those used in our pho- 
rm transcription: /b/, /d/, /f/, /1/, /m/, /n/, /p/, /r/, /s/, /t/, 

v/. 
2. Represented by digraphs: /p/ gn: /pokki/ “gnocchi” gnocchi. 
8.32. Phonemes with double representation are: 


Phoneme Before 1, e Before a, 0, u 
/é/ cis ct 
/g/ g gt 
/g/ gh g 
/8/ 8c sct 
Before 7 Before a, e, 0, u 
/4/ gl gli 


8.33. Phoneme with triple representation is /k/: ch before 7, e; 
c before a, 0, u; gq before u standing for /u/ in non-syllabic function. 

8.34. Doubling of consonants is in general represented by writing 
double the first letter of the normal graph for the single consonant: 
/bélla/ “beautiful” bella; /faggo/ “beech” faggio. The double pho- 
nemes /£4/, /pn/ and /88/ are represented, however, by the same 
graphs as the single phonemes: /fikfo/ “son” figlio; /sdpno/ 
“dream” sogno; /l488a/ “leaves” lascia. 

8.35. Initial consonant doubling is indicated in writing by double 
consonant letters only in certain cases where the word occasioning 
the doubling and the following word are written together as one 
word: 

1. Combinations of preposition+ definite article: /a*la/ ‘‘to the” 
(f.sg.) alla; /de*la/ “of the (f.sg.)” della; /su*la/ “on the (f.sg.)” 
sulla; ete. 

2. Certain set phrases: /da*véro/ “indeed” davvero; /e*ptre/ 


‘‘and yet’’ eppure; etc. 
Rospert A. HAtt, JR. 


Brown University 





THE MATCHED-PAIR METHOD IN THE 
TEACHING OF CONVERSATIONAL ITALIAN 


j bey practice device described below has proved sufficiently help- 

ful to beginning students of Italian to justify the belief that it 
may be useful to teachers who have not already developed similar 
schemes for facilitating conversational work early in their first- 
semester classes. 

The variable grammatical forms that normally change in conver- 
sations involving the first and second person (you and J) are learned 
in pairs so that if the learner hears a question involving the posses- 
sive pronoun or adjective zl Suo, he will know at once that in the 
answer he will most likely have to use il mio or some equivalent 
form. For example: 

Question: Dov’é z/ Suo (cappello)? 
Answer: JL mio (cappello) e’... 

Naturally the beginner should be congratulated rather than penal- 
ized if he answered E’..., but such flexibility in extemporaneous 
oral speech is usually too much to expect early in first semester 


classes. 
The pairs of variables for polite conversation involving the Lei-io 


relationship are as follows: 


A question containing a word in either one of the following columns 
usually requires that its ‘‘twin”’ in the opposite column be used in the 
answer. 

io (I) 

*il mio (my, mine) 
*la mia (my, mine) 
i miei (my, mine) 





Lei (you) « 
*il Suo (your, yours) <— 
*la Sua (your, yours) <— 
i Suoi (your, yours) — 
le Sue (your, yours) — le mie (my, mine) 
Si (yourself) — mi (myself) 


—> 
—> 
—> 
Le (to you, etc.) « — mi (to me, etc.) 
-_ > 
-_) 























Loro (to you, etc.) « ci (to us, etc.) 
con Lei (with you) <— con me (with me) 
con Loro (with you) <— con noi (with us) 
La, L’ (you) < mi (me) 

Le (you) «<— ci (us) 

Li (you) <— ci (us) 

cotesto (that) <— questo (this) 
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**cotest- (that, those) <->  **quest- (this, these) 
***(non) -a Lex <—________——_—> ***i0 (non) -o 
***(non) -e Lets <—________—_——_—> ***tio (non) -o 

(non) é Lee <---> __ io (non) sono 


* Refer to rules for dropping the definite article. 

** The - means that the appropriate endings must be supplied and are 
usually the same in the question and answer. 

*** In the present tense of regular verbs the first person singular can usu- 
ally be found by dropping the infinitive ending and adding -o. The third per- 
son takes -a in the first conjugation and -e in the second and third. (Similar 
shortcuts can be devised for other tenses, and for the irregular verbs.) To 


illustrate: 
Question: Canta Lez? 
Answer: Jo (non) canto. 


The normality of the foregoing grouping is usually understood at 
a glance even by relatively young, inexperienced students. If not, it 
can be clarified very readily by means of a few simple transposition 
exercises. For example: 

Teacher: Using the dictionary of matched-pairs on the board, can you 
answer the following questions just by changing the underlined words to their 
opposites? (The teacher writes the following questions on the board, and 
works out the answers with the pupils.) 

Ques. L’ ho visto io ieri? 

[Ans. Lei (non) mz ha visto ieri.] 

Ques. Si diverte Lei ad andare con Loro? 
[Ans. (Non) mi diverto ad andare con Loro.| 
Ques. Ha letto Lei questo libro? 

[Ans. (Non) ho letto cotesto libro.] 

Ques. Le vuole parlare adesso? 

[Ans. (Non) mi vuole parlare adesso.| 


Later the class may be requested to transpose questions asked 
orally, and eventually to formulate practice questions of their own 
for use in a kind of informal quiz program. Usually gratifying results 
in the way of ability to answer questions extemporaneously can be 
obtained in beginning classes by means of brief ten-minute oral 
practice periods daily for a few weeks. 

If the pupils can be made keenly aware from the start of the 
Italian course that conversational questions usually require changes 
in grammatical forms only if the subject is you or I, the mental haz- 
ards and inhibitions that characterized the oral work of so many 
conscientious students are materially reduced. 
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It will be noted that the foregoing device is not intended to dis- 
place any really worthwhile work in grammar. However, the soul- 
searching trances which even advanced students so frequently have 
to enter in order to materialize an answer to a relatively simple 
question suggest that there is a real need for supplementary guid- 
ance along the lines indicated above.! 

AGRIPPINA Scrr—E DeLiso 
and WALTER V. KAULFERS 

Stanford University 


1 The use of the matched-pair method in the teaching of instrumental 
grammar is discussed in concrete detail, with numerous examples, in Walter V. 
Kaulfers, Modern Languages for Modern Schools, McGraw Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York, 1942, 525 pp., pp. 71-107, and passim. In the foregoing 
article the matched-pair method is illustrated only in terms of conversation 
on the Lei-io level. 








THE GROSZ ILLUSTRATIONS OF DANTE’S 
INFERNO 


On December 13, 1943, LIFE magazine published some of the illustrations 
by the German artist George Grosz of Dante’s Inferno for a new edition to be 
issued in the Modern Library’s new line of illustrated books. It seems to me 
necessary to point out some very glaring inaccuracies in these illustrations, 
and to note how greatly inferior they are to the Doré illustrations which LIFE 
published alongside of those by Grosz (although I do not intend to signal out 
Doré as the greatest Dante illustrator, as L]F E’s reporter did). 

In the fourth circle of Hell, as every Dante reader knows, the Avaricious 
and Prodigal roll large heavy weights with their chests, each class in opposite 
directions, until the sinners meet and smite one another at the end of each 
half-circle, yelling bitter reproaches before turning their dead weights to 
meet, smite and upbraid one another again at the other end of the half-circle. 
Doré pictures exactly the deadness of the great weights and the pushing with 
the chest; Grosz misses all of this entirely by causing his figures to be crouched 
under heavy boulders. Grosz’s illustration would be far more suitable for the 
first terrace of Purgatory where the penitent spirits expiate allegorically the 
sin of pride, crouching under heavy stones (symbol of the painful subjugation 
of pride joyously assumed by the souls—hence no reproaches nor laments). 
There would have to be, of course, a change from the background proper for 
Hell, a cavern, to that suitable for the terraced mountain of Purgatory. 

There are some variations from Dante, too, in the illustrations for the 
circles of Heresy and Treachery. Every Dante reader knows, that the heretics 
are buried in fiery tombs. Neither Doré’s nor Grosz’s illustration represents 
Dante’s description accurately, although Doré is far closer to the original 
than is Grosz. Dante makes the description very suggestive by saying that 
the “spacious plain’’ was made all “uneven” by “sepulchres,’”’ such as one 
sees at “‘Arles, where the Rhone stagnates’” or ‘‘At Pola near the Quarnaro 
gulf.”” He had in mind such tombstones as we can still see in some of our 
old country church-yards (there are some very interesting ones at the historic 
Old St. David’s Church at St. David’s Penna.): the rectangular, box-like 
tombstone projecting from the ground with a flat slab cover for the inscription. 
Grosz’s illustration is too reminiscent of a modern funeral parlour, except that 
one would never see modern swanky mortuary caskets, emitting flames, 
strewn around in a field. 

The ninth circle, that of Treachery, is, divided into four concentric 
rings. There is a difference in the degree and manner in which the souls of 
each ring are fixed in the ice: those in the first ring are submerged up to the 
face with heads turned down; in the fourth and last ring the souls are ‘‘wholly 
covered and shone through like stone in glass.” It would be impossible, 
therefore, for a figure to be out of the ice as far as the knees in the same ring 
where the other souls are submerged up to the cheeks. In fact, no soul would 
be projecting so far out of the ice as Grosz has represented it. This would be 
true for all of the four concentric rings of the last circle except where the ugly 
figure of Satan is stuck in the very center of Hell. Doré’s illustration is here far 


nearer to Dante’s conception. 
Grosz’s worst offense, however, is in his illustration of the giants around the 


1 The quotations are from the Temple Classics edition of Dante’s Inferno, 
translated by John A. Carlyle, edited by H. Oelsner, J. M. Dent & Sons, Lon- 


don. 
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rim of the last pit, the ninth circle. Dante’s giants, as we all remember, stand 
on a kind of ledge around the inner side of the well and they are visible above 
the edge of the pit only from the navel up. In the thick mist Dante first thinks 
them to be towers and compares them to the towers projecting above the walls 
of a city of his time: ‘‘For as on its round wall Montereggione crowns itself 
with towers: so with half their bodies, the horrible giants turetted the bank.” 
All the giants except Antaeus have their right arms “pinioned down behind 
and the other before.’’ Again, Doré, although not entirely accurate, is here 
closer to the original Dante. Grosz’s conception is entirely false and he has 
made a very serious mistake in enveloping the giants in flames. As we all 
know, it is a popular error and a confession of non-acquaintance with Dante’s 
Hell to imagine that it is a fiery Hell. Dante readers realize, that Dante uses 
fire very sparingly, indeed, and only where he wants to show special respect for 
the sinner: Heretics (Farinata and his friend’s father, Cavalcante de’Caval- 
canti), the Violent against God, against Nature (Sodomites, among whom his 
beloved master Brunetto Latini), against Nature and Art (Usurers, all great 
Italian families); Popes guilty of Simony (respect for the Papacy but not for 
the individual Pope), Evil Counsellors (Ulysses and Diomed; it is here Dante 
might have placed Goebbels, one surmises, since he misused superior intellec- 
tual powers)*—these are the only sinners treated to flames, and they are for 
the most part souls who misused gifts of intelligence or opportunity of office 
that might have been used for their own good and for the good of mankind. 

Doré’s illustration of the circle of suicide is more comprehensive than 
Grosz’s, since it includes Dante’s weird, uncanny introduction of a folk-lore 
motif in the story of two spirits pursued by eager hounds. 

The least objectionable of the Grosz illustrations that Life published is 
the one of the diviners and augurs. Grosz depicts very well, in my opinion, the 
horror and disgust of that scene. 

It is to be regretted that Botticelli’s illustrations of the Divine Comedy 
are not better known by the general reading public. Some were included in the 
first edition of Professor Fletcher’s fine translation of the great poem, but a 
subsequent edition omitted them. The illustrations in the Grandgent edition 
seem too small to give a good idea of the originals. 

Of the modern illustrators of the Divina Commedia, one of the most inter- 
esting from the point of view of conception, composition, interpretation and 
color is Nattini whose illustrations, made for a huge edition of the poem,* were 
exhibited at the last Paris Exposition. It would be difficult to include them in 
a popular edition, however. But the public certainly merits something better 
than Grosz. 

ANGELINE H. LoGrasso 


Bryn Mawr College 


? For a good analysis of the intellectual qualities of this Nazi and their evil 
use, cf. Harsch, Joseph C., Pattern of Conquest, New York, 1941. 
8 Pizzi e Pizio, Milano. 








FOREIGN LANGUAGE ENROLLMENT IN 
NEW YORK CITY 


For the first time in ten years the foreign language enrollment in the schools 
of New York City shows an increase. Numerically, it is small, being little more 
than 1,200. Significant, however, is the fact that it includes all of the languages 
and that it has come about despite a decline in total school population. 

Italian has risen from 5,206 to 5,325 in senior high schools, and from 2,786 
to 2,858 in junior high schools, an increase of 2} %. 

Although French and German began dropping in 1934, Italian which had 
reached a peak of 10,542 in the high schools, did not begin to decline until 
1940. Considering the large proportion of Italians in New York City, the lan- 
guage ought to be able to retrieve its losses within a short time. 

In the junior high schools it has developed considerable strength, ranking 
third and outstripping German, Latin and Hebrew. It has been introduced 
into a new high school and is also offered in one of the four vocational schools 
where foreign languages are taught. Everything points to continued and 
steady growth. 


ENROLLMENT IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
Senior High Schools 








Oct. 1943 Feb. 1944 Gain or Loss 
eS 28 ,659 28 ,373 — 286 — 1% 
a eee 5 ,066 5 ,366 +300 + 6% 
ee 34 24 — 10 —30% 
re 2,068 2,114 + 46 + 24% 
hn tele ws aed 5 , 206 5,325 +119 + 2% 
NN ae Ws 0p os 0 13 ,430 13 ,309 —121 — 1% 
Spanish.......... 48,108 48,141 + 33 +4 of 1% 
Portuguese....... 100 
General Language. 257 

102 ,571 103 ,009 +4388 +20f1% 

Junior High Schools 

Oct. 1943 Feb. 1944 Gain or Loss 
Seb 85 sede 18,417 19,307 +890 + 5% 
a 1,058 1,148 + 90 + 83% 
Hebrew.......... 62 95 + 33 +53% 
ROLE rae 2,786 2,858 + 72 + 23% 
ES ee 2,139 2 ,364 +225 +103% 
Spanish.......... 11,197 11,191 — 6 

35 ,659 36 , 963 +1304 + 3% 
Combined totals: 

ES ahead 000-0 47 ,076 47 ,680 +604 
Dn 6 in, 406 5% 6,124 6,514 +390 
SR  « 0'9-6 akc 7,992 8,183 +191 
ae 59 , 305 59 ,332 + 27 
EG & od-4sne a0-0 15,569 15 ,673 +104 


THEODORE HUEBENER 
Acting Director of Foreign Languages 








BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN STUDIES 
IN AMERICA 


Compiled by CHARLES 8. SINGLETON, 
The Johns Hopkins University 


RECENT BOOKS 


Bizzoni, Maria P. and Orwen, Gifford P. Jtalian Reference Grammar. New 
York, King’s Crown Press, 1943. 

Sereni, Angelo Piero. The Italian Conception of International Law. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1943. Will be reviewed in Jtalica. 


ARTICLES 


January-March 1944 

Allen, Don Cameron. “The Rehabilitation of Epicurus and his Theory of 
Pleasure in the Early Renaissance.’’ SP, xu1, 1-15. Dante, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, Salutati, Valla, Bracciolini, Filelfo and many other Italians 
of the early Renaissance are consulted in this essay for their doctrines on 
Epicurus and on Pleasure. 

Austin, H. D. ‘‘Dante and Mirrors.”’ Jtalica, xx1, 13-17. 

Austin, H. D. “Mola in Dante’s Usage.’”’ Speculum, x1x, no. 1 (January 1944), 
127-129. A proposal to emend the text of the Convivio (111, v, 18), based 
on a study of Dante’s use of the word mola and its astronomical context. 

Bonfante, G. “‘Pascoli e Saffo.’”’ Jtalica, xx1, 21-24. 

Carmody, F. J. ‘Florence: Project for a Map, 1250-1296."’ Speculum, x1x, 
39-49. This extremely painstaking study presents a map of the city which 
represents an attempt to improve on various ancient and modern maps 
of Florence in the 13th century. The map is based on all available his- 
torical material all of which is very carefully cited for each emendation 
to the vulgata. 

Ceroni, Vittorio. ‘‘Three Months with the ASTP Teaching Italian.”” MLJ, 
xxvil, 46-49, 131-35. Experiences in an ASTP classroom. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. ‘‘A Foscolo Letter to S. Marchisio.” Jtalica, xx1, 18-20. 

Galpin, Alfred. “Italian ASTP Program at the University of Wisconsin.” 
Italica, xx1, 25-28. 

Gumbinger, Cuthbert. “St. Bernardine’s Unedited Prediche Volgari.’’ Fran- 
ciscan Studies, xxv, 7-33. Deals with courses in Florence, 1424 and 1425; 
Siena, 1425; Padua, 1443 and gives bibliography of sermons with some 
translated excerpts. 

Hall, R. A., Jr. “Italian Inflection.” Language, xx, 11-21. A summary 
account of the inflectional classes of ordinary modern conversational and 
prose Italian. 

Kahane, Henry and Renée. “Romance ‘baia,’ bay.” HR, xu, 11-28. The 
authors accept Old Frisian *baga, curve, bend, as the original source of 
the Romance forms. France became its center of radiation whence the 
word passed to northern Spain and Portugal and from there to the New 
World. It was Spain that supplied Italian baia. 

Luciani, Vincent. ‘‘Modal Auxiliaries in Italian.”’ Jtalica, xx1, 1-12. 

Norman, H. “Walter Llewellyn Bullock (1890—1944).” Italica, xx1, 46. 

Odegaard, Charles E. “Two Errant Papal Briefs for Siena.”” Speculum, x1x, 
63-67. The two briefs from the Cavagna Collection in the Univ. of Illinois 
library are printed and examined for their bearing on Sienese history. 








Pras 
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Pane, R. U. “Italy in the National Geographic Magazine, 1906-1943.”’ Italica, 
xx1, 29-32. 

Singleton, C. S. and Spitzer, Leo. ‘Decameron vu, 9: carapignare.’’ MLN, 
Lx, 88-92. A theory of the etymology and the meaning of this trouble- 
some word where it is used of Bruno and Buffalmacco: esst st carapi- 
gnavano come que’ signori. 

Spitzer, Leo. “The Farcical Elements in Inferno, Cantos XXI-XXIII.” 
MLN, .ix, 83-88. The author sees involved here the “overpowering force 
of an unheroic situation which stains even the noblest’? and which is 
“‘precisely the definition of the farce. . . . No divine grace shines through 
the farce.’”’? The episode is one of temporary relaxation, in which Dante 
the character indulges by resigning himself humorously to the prevailing 
atmosphere. For this there is the intellectual justification which lies in 
the nature of the crime baratteria—which is that of a petty, unheroic 
crime. 

Vittorini, D. ‘‘What Shall We Teach our Youth After the War? To the 
Teachers of Italian in America.””’ MLJ, xxvii, 271-276. Stresses need 
for more discrimination in the teaching of Italian literature. Above all it 
should be made real and alive. 

Wieruszowski, Helene. ‘‘Art and Commune in the Time of Dante.’’ Speculum, 
xix, 14-33. An illustrated study of art actually commissioned by the 
independant Italian communes for the education of their citizenry. This 
art, typified by the Lorenzetti paintings of Good and Bad Government 
for the commune of Siena (Palazzo comunale, Sala della Pace) not only 
reveals much as to current ethical and political conceptions of the State, 
but is also an instrument toward a greater realism in art itself. 
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delle Origini. N. Y., Vanni, 1943. 

Cook, Thomas, L. In MLQ, v, 107-09. Marcello T. Maestro: Voltaire and 
Beccaria as Reformers of Criminal Law. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1942. 

De Vito, Anthony. In /talica, xx1, 36. Nino Cappellani: Vita di Giovanni 
Verga. Firenze, LeMonnier, 1940. 

Gilbert, A. H. In Jtalica, xx1, 36. Giacomo Grillo: Poets of the Court of Ferrara. 
Boston, Excelsior Press, 1943. 

Morris, Bertram. In /talica, xx1, 37-39. P. O. Kristeller: The Philosophy of 
Marsilio Ficino. Translated into English by Virginia Conant. Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1943. 

Rosati, Salvatore. In Jtalica che scrive, May 1941, 163-64. J. G. Fucilla: For- 
gotten Dantetana, Dante Society of Cambridge, Mass., 1939. 











REVIEW 


Ernest H. Wixx1ns: ‘The Coronation of Petrarch,’ offprint from Speculum, 
xvi, no. 2 (April 1943), 155-197. 


Petrarch’s coronation in Rome was the most spectacular event of his life. 
He tells us that on one and the same day—September 1, 1340—he received in- 
vitations from the Senate at Rome and the University of Paris, to be crowned 
as a poet. It was a foregone conclusion that he would accept the invitation 
from Rome, although he appeared to hesitate. Accordingly he left Vaucluse 
on February 16, 1341, and journeyed to Naples, where he was examined by 
King Robert and given a certificate of eligibility. The coronation took place 
in the Senatorial Palace on the Capitoline, on April 8, 1341. The six-hundredth 
anniversary of the event is appropriately marked by President Wilkins with 
the first comprehensive study of the subject since that of Hortis some seventy 
years ago; he treats it from many angles, with his customary accuracy and 
thoroughness. Uniess new and at present unsuspected evidence comes to light, 
this will undoubtedly remain the definitive treatment of the subject. 

Wilkins begins by enumerating the authentic documents bearing on the 
coronation. Although they have been published, not all of them are readily 
accessible. There are thirty-one passages in Petrafch’s writings, including the 
Coronation Oration; three references in works of Boccaccio; the certificate of 
King Robert; and the diploma of coronation. He then discusses the reasons for 
Petrarch’s desire for coronation, and his efforts to obtain it: he had sought 
invitations both from Rome and from King Robert, and probably also from 
Paris. The desire developed in him at an early age, perhaps partly through 
knowledge of the crowning of Mussato at Padua in 1315; it grew with his 
association of the idea of laurea with the name Laura, and with his knowledge 
of the Capitoline contests in ancient Rome. These contests are mentioned by 
writers whom Petrarch knew, including Statius who was crowned with laurel 
(but not in Rome). According to Juvenal the crown used in ancient Rome was 
of oak-leaves; Dante was therefore in error in saying (Purg. xxi, 90) that Sta- 
tius was crowned in Rome with myrtle, and Petrarch in thinking (as he asserts 
on the authority of Statius) that the Roman crown was of laurel. Dante, how- 
ever, in Par. i expresses his desire to be crowned with laurel. 

The question arises why others, as well as Petrarch himself, deemed him 
worthy of the laurea in 1340, when he was thirty-six years old. This was al- 
most at the beginning of his career; only fifteen of his extant Latin poems, all 
of moderate length, had been published; he had begun the Africa, but proba- 
bly had not shown it to anyone. It is unthinkable, Wilkins says, that either 
Petrarch or his influential friends would attach much importance to the hun- 
dred or so Italian lyrics that he had composed by 1340, although possibly 
these may have had some reénforcing value. Wilkins concludes that the 
invitations were given on the basis of a limited amount of Latin verse, the 
knowledge that he was writing historical works and a grandiose epic, and the 
obvious range of his classical scholarship—in short, a basis of hope rather than 
accomplishment. Petrarch’s memory of the occasion was one of great satis- 
faction, though he realized that many did not deem him worthy of the honor; 
and more than ten years later, in the Triumph of Love, he admitted that pos- 
sibly he had been crowned anzi tempo. Certainly he fully justified later the 
faith shown in honoring him in 1341. 

The ceremony of coronation was “‘a classicizing adaptation of the medieval 
academic graduation ceremony,” based on preliminary examination and con- 
firmed by a diploma conferring academic privileges. Wilkins gives a useful 
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summary of the Coronation Oration (the text of which was published by Hor- 
tis in 1874), with consideration of its sources and influence. It was carefully 
composed in advance, and the Privilegium or diploma contains material taken 
from it, as is shown by parallel passages. All the quotations in the article are 
given in the original Latin or Italian, without translations for the benefit of 
the general reader. It is impossible to discuss in a brief review all aspects of 
the subject—for instance, the relations of Petrarch and King Robert, which 
Wilkins treats in detail. But it seems worth while to bring to general attention 
at least some of the results of this valuable investigation. 
KENNETH McKENZIE 


Princeton University 











EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Italica has lost a staunch supporter and the world a fine scholar through 
the death, on March 5th, of Prof. E. C. Armstrong, charter member of the 
A.A.T.I. 

In the October 1943 Nosotros Nella Pasini has a commemoratory study on 
Roberto Bracco. The critic accepts the dual classification of the dramatist’s 
plays—his earlier production showing romantico-realistic tendencies and his 
later psychological drama and drama of ideas, but makes it clear that the 
first phase co-exists with the second even in his latest plays. All of Bracco’s 
theater stays within human limits. ‘‘His heroes—and preferably his heroines— 
suffer with that humble submission that is always the seal of moral superior- 
ity.”” Ibsenism re-acted on him more as a stimulus than as an actual influ- 
ence. Following a brief but well-done analysis of Bracco’s individual plays, 
attention is called to the originality of the Italian author’s short storits which 
are notable for their skillful use of dialogue. 

An article by Cecil Roth on “The Marrano Press at Ferrara, 1552-1555” 
in Modern Language Review, Oct. 1943, 306-317, shows that the printing activi- 
ties of Yomtob Athias and Abraham Usque had made the city the cradle of 
Marrano book production. In a note in the same issue, 339-40, Herbert G. 
Wright establishes the fact that “The Italian Edition of Boccaccio’s Fiam- 
metta used by Bartholomew Young” was one of the Giolito versions printed 
either in 1558 or in 1565. And again from the same issue we learn from a re- 
view by W. E. Collinson, 348-353, that A Philological Miscellany presented to 
Eilert Ekwall, Upsala, 1942, contains an article by J. Melander (II, 183) 
which relates the vowel of It. de(lo), nel(lo) to e<unstressed i in nemico < 
inimico, spedal, cf. nel cuére and another article by N. Bégholm (II, 41) com- 
paring the story told by Chaucer’s Franklin with versions in Sanskrit and 
with Boccaccio. 

In “Una Imitacién de Goldoni por Ignacio Gonzalo del Castillo’’ in Revista 
de Filologia Hispdénica, v, 1943, 159-161, José Francisco Gatti finds that the 
sainete Casa Nueva is an imitation of the Casa Nova. 


THE COLLECTED POETRY OF PAPINI 


Giovanni Papini’s Poesia in Versi, Firenze, Vallecchi, 1942, 262 pp., is a 
collection of poems forming volume 18 of a definitive edition of the author’s 
works. An attempt is made to include all of his poetry. His Opera Prima 
(1914-16) is reproduced in its entirety with the exception of corrections 
made. Lo Stellato has been omitted from Pane e Vino (1921-1926), since the 
poem appears in the earlier volume, Poesia in Prosa. Also included are Le 
mie figliole (from Cento pagine di Poesia); A Viola ch’entra in vent’anni, un- 
published previously, and Festa di Mattina published in /talia Letteraria, 
August 31, 1930. The Appunti sulla poesia which formed the appendix of 
Opera Prima and the Soliloquio sulla Poesia which served as the preface of 
Pane e Vino appear in Eresie Letterarie, vol. 13 of the Opere. The value of the 
present book is increased by the Note (pp. 251-254), prepared by Papini him- 
self. Submitted by Virgil A. Warren, Carson-Newman College. 











OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Massimo Bontempelli in his book of essays: Verga, L’ Aretino, Scarlatti, Verdi 
(Milano, Bompiani, 1941) stresses the epic element in the great Sicilian’s 
novels, and paints a new Aretino, veiled in a legend of infamy, a sort of 
Figaro. Rev. by Salvatore Rosati in L’/talia che scrive, x1x, May, 1941, 
146. 

Emilio Villa has collected in the 474 pages in his Lettere d’ Amore degli Scrittori 
Italiani (Milano, Bompiani, 1940) a considerable number of epistles from 
Boccaccio to the present. They not only throw interesting light upon the 
lives of the writers themselves, but also serve as a sort of history of the 
psychology of love. Rev. by R. Giani in JCS, xrx, May, 1941, 151. 

Ettore Li Gotti in Francesco Sacchetti, uomo discolo e grosso (Firenze, Sansoni, 
1940) adds quite a number of new documents to the biography of this 
writer. Rev. by R. M. Ruggieri in JCS, x1x, June, 1941, 195. 

During his exile in France and Corsica Tommaseo learned a great deal from 
French intellectuals according to Mario Gasperini: Tommaseo e la Francia 
(Firenze, La Nuova Italia, 1940). Rousseau and Lamenais especially 
influenced his Romanticism and his personality as a writer. Rev. by 
F. Picco in ICS, x1x, June, 1941, 195. 

Another writer who was deeply influenced by Rousseau was Foscolo. This is 
brought out in detail in Enzo Bottasso: Foscolo e Rousseau (Torino, Bona, 
1941). Rev. by F. Picco in JCS, xrx, Sept. 1941, 269-70. 

The Consiglio Politico presented by Maffei to the Venetian government in 
1737 is shown by Luigi Rossi in Un Precursore di Montesquieu: Scipione 
Maffei (Milano, Giuffré, 1941) to have anticipated the Frenchman in 
starting comparative public law. Rev. by G. Natali in JCS, xx, luglio- 
agosto, 1941, 232. 

The Epistolario di Giacomo Leopardi, a cura di F. Moroncini, has been com- 
pleted with the publication of vol. VII, Appendice, con lettere e note 
aggiunte, a cura di G. Ferretti e Indice analitico generale di Aldo Duro 
(Firenze, LeMonnier, 1941). Rev. by E. Allodoli in JCS, xrx, luglio- 
agosto, 1941, 232. 

No very important facts are disclosed in Maria Sticca’s Gli Studi Danteschi 
di G. Rossetti (Milano, Vita e Pensiero, 1941). However, the author does 
make good use of the manuscript Commento analitico al Purgatorio in 
the Museo Civico of Istonio and interestingly relates Rossetti’s thoughts 
with the occult and illuministic currents of the period. Rev. by R. M. 
Ruggieri in JCS, xrx, Sept. 1941, 228-29. 

Luigi Foscolo Benedetto in Jl Cantico di Frate Sole (Firenze, Sansoni, 1941) 
makes a new philological interpretation of the Cantico, studies its biblical 
sources, indicates that it is intended to be a spiritual breviary of the order, 
and suggests that it was written at S. Fabiano rather than at S. Damiano. 
Rev. by R. M. Ruggiero in JCS, x1x, Nov. 1941, 325. 

Alma Luces-Malae Cruces by Guido Mazzoni (Bologna, Zanichelli, 1941) is a 
collection of Dante Studies. Some had appeared in previous publications. 
Subjects discussed are—Virgil and Dante, Dante during the Renaissance, 
the Societaé Dantesca, Cesari, Troya, Ampére, Tommaseo as Dante 
critics, Dolce Stil Nuovo, Fedeli d’Amore, Compiuta Donzella, Dan- 
tesque influence on Maesta of Simone Martini, Dante and the Bolognese 
Polifemo. Cantos I, III, XII of the Inferno and I of Paradiso are inter- 
preted. Rev. By Ruggero M. Ruggieri, JCS, x1x, Dec. 1941, 370. 

Piero Chiminelli in Santa Caterina da Siena (Roma, S8.A.L.E.S., 1941), offers 
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the public a biography of the saint based upon letters and documents 
together with good background material on the social, political and re- 
ligious life of the times. Rev. by Nicola Turchi in JCS, x1x, Dee. 1941, 
380. 

Le Drame de Leopardi by Eugéne Anagnine (Paris, Roma, presso |’ Autore, 
1941) is largely an interior drama which throws a bright light in the 
way of our better understanding of the poet. Rev. by G. Natta in JCS, 
xx, Jan.-Feb. 1942, 33. 

Giuseppe Baretti’s Lettere Familiari ai suoi tre Fratelli Filippo, Giovanni e 
Amedeo (Torino, Societd Subalpina, 1941) deal with impressions of a 
Western European trip with intercalated historical, philosophical and 
literary considerations of some interest. Edited by the well-known Baretti 
specialist Luigi Picconi, it is called a model edition for publications of 
this kind. Rev. by Ersilio Michel in JCS, xx, Jan.-Feb. 1942, 17-18. 

A two volume work by Ezio Flori, Ji Figliastro del Manzoni: Stefano Stampa 
(Milano, Istituto Editoriale Cisalpino, 1941) is of value not because of 
Stampa but because of Stampa’s intimacy with Manzoni and Rosmini 
and because of his contacts with the best representatives of Italian 
literature and art. Rev. by Flavio Lopez de Ofiate in JCS, xx, Jan.-Feb 
1942, 18. 

L’ Opera Filosofica, Storica e Letteraria di B. Croce. Saggi di Scrittori Italiani e 
Stranieri e Bibliografia dal 1920 al 1941 (Bari, Laterza, 1941) is a volume 
honoring the great man on his seventy-fifth birthday. Essays by Vossler, 
Cuccaro, Sganzini, W. Giinther, Troeltsch and others are not new, but 
through them “si rivive tutta l’attivita del Croce e si prova potente quell’ 
impressione che non é stata taciuta neppure dagli avversari del suo 
pensiero, una specie di sbalordimento dinanzi all’opera di quest’uomo 
che da 50 anni con i suoi volumi, con la sua rivista ha frugato innumeri 
carte e documenti, ha rinnovato i campi pid diversi della cultura, ha 
sorvegliato attento ogni movimento, ogni stormir di foglia, ha combattuto 
per difendersi e per offendere, non mai stanco, non mai vinto.’’ Rev. by 
G. B. Salinari, JCS, xx, Jan.-Feb. 1942, 16-17. 

Vittorio Ivella notes in C. Gutkind’s Cosimo de’ Medici il Vecchio (Firenze, 
Marzocco, 1941), a lack of fusion of the various parts of the work, as 
well as a lack of verification of some of the facts presented, but concludes 
that, ‘‘Nel complesso, Cosimo, pur nelle ombre inevitabili ci appare, dalle 
pagine del Gutkind, come un grande protagonista della politica italiana 
del 400: uomo non solo di politica, ma anche, nella sua parte migliore, 
uomo di civilité. Rev. in JCS, xx, Jan.-Feb. 1941, 24-25. 

NOTE: Information on these new books has been made possible by the 

receipt from Professor Van Horne of eleven issues of Jtalia che Scrive running 

to the end of 1942. The next number of Jtalica will list other books. Further 
titles will be included by C. 8. Singleton in Modern Language Notes. 
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